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Ready in February! 


THE NEGRO PEOPLE 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


by William Z. Foster 


This long-awaited monumental study of the history, 
role, struggles and achievements of the Negro people 


in the centuries-long struggle for emancipation, 
equality and nationhood is to be published by Inter- 
national Publishers this month. During February 
it will be available at a special pre-publication price 
when purchased by organizations in quantity. Retail 
price is $6.90. 


ORDER IT WITHOUT DELAY 





Watch for the enlarged March issue of 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


The enlarged 96-page issue of Politica! Affairs for 
March will include as a supplement a 32-page 
“Reader’s Guide” to the study of William Z. Foster’s 
new book, The Negro People in American History. 
This “Reader’s Guide” will help you to read, study 
and master the contents of Foster’s great Marxist 
work. Be sure you place your order for both the book 
and the March issue of Political Affairs. 














Re-entered as second class matter January 4, 1945, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y. 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. POLITICAL AFFAIRS is published monthly by New Century 
Publishers, Inc., at 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y., to whom supbscriptors, payments and 
correspondence should be sent. Subscription rate: $2.50 a year; $1.25 for six months; foreign 
and Canada, $3.00 a year. Single copies 25 cents. 
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By Pettis Perry 


Tue Nationat Necro Lasor Coun- 
cil held its Third Annual Conven- 
tion in Chicago, December 4-6, 1953- 

It would be impossible in a brief 
article to deal with all of the many- 
sided positive developments of this 
convention for it was so rich and 
significant that such a task would 
} require something approaching a 
book. However, some main points 
may be examined. 

In estimating the convention, one 
must not concentrate upon statistical 
comparisons as regards the first, 
second and third conventions. It is 
important to note that this last con- 
vention had 800 delegates and ob- 
servers, as compared with 1,200-1,300 
at the earlier meetings, but these fig- 
ures are not decisive. 

Actually, while a smaller number 
of delegates attended the Chicago 
convention, it still represented a 
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National Negro Labor Council 


qualitative improvement over the 
earlier Cincinnati and Cleveland 
gatherings. Thus, while the A. F. of 
L. representation at former conven- 
tions was negligible, at Chicago 
there was a sizable number of A. 
F. of L. delegates. Outstanding 
among these were the twenty rail- 
road workers (mostly from A. F. of 
L. unions), which included a few 
white progressive workers. The 
largest delegation came from the 
CIO-Packinghouse Workers and the 
CIO-Auto Workers, while large 
numbers came from the independent 
Left-progressive unions. A majority 
of the delegates were rank-and-file 
unionists who were elected by either 
their locals or by shop groups, so 
that it is certain that the delibera- 
tions of the convention will be dis- 
cussed by hundreds of thousands of 
workers. Moreover, there were pres- 
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ent in the convention indications of 
the potential unity of Negro workers 
of all political tendencies around the 
issue of Negro rights. 

The convention met despite seri- 
ous difficulties. The year between 
the second and third conventions 


saw the National Negro Labor 
Council placed on the Attorney 
General’s list as a “subversive” 


organization, to join twelve other 
organizations previously honored. 
In addition the convention was post- 
poned from the end of October to 
early in December and this, too, may 
have affected adversely the mobiliza- 
tion of delegates. The reformist 
leadership of the labor movement 
launched a heavy attack on the 
N. N. L. C. Moreover, there persists 
confusion among progressive forces 
in the labor movement who there- 
fore did not generally give the con- 
vention call their all-out support. 
This confusion rests on the concept 
that the N.N.L.C. is too narrow and 
that therefore all efforts should go 
to the N.A.A.C.P. and to other 
broad organizations in Negro life. 

Furthermore, it is a fact that many 
progressives, including some Com- 
munists, even at this late date, are 
still debating the validity of the ex- 
istence of the Negro Labor Council, 
or are only tipping their hats to it. 
There is evidence that in many cases, 
among such advanced forces, the 
N.N.L.C. frequently is not even dis- 
cussed in any sort of serious way, 
or if it is discussed it is dealt with 
negatively. 

All of these factors must be taken 
into account when assessing the fact 





that almost 800 Negro and white 





trade unionists, men and women, 


gathered together, determined to 


push forward to an even higher level | 


the struggle for Negro rights, and) 
for Negro liberation. Viewed in this | 
light, one must reach the cond 
that this was a very positive and sig. 
nificant development. With any kind 
of full support from the progressive 
movement, the coming year could 
well mark a still further step for- 
ward for this fighting organization 
and for the role it can play in help 
ing to improve the Negro people's 
labor program, and thus helping to 
strengthen the Negro _ liberation 
movement. 

To do that, however, one of the 
first things that is required is to 
overcome the resistance that still 
prevails in the ranks of the progres 
sive movement and to some extent in 
our own Party. For, while some of 
the lack of support may be a simple 
matter of confusion, some is also 
based on resistance to the line and 
policies of the Party. As this was 
stated in the recent National Party 
Conference: 

Since the birth of the N.L.C. there 
has been a growth of the Negro 
caucus movement, the spread of union 
FEPC committees and increasing col 
laboration between labor and the 


NAACP. These developments, and | 


the opposition to the N.L.C. by the 
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dominant sections of Right-led unions, 


cert‘in Negro reformist circles, as well } 
4 


as sone white progressives, and the 
inability of the N.L.C. thus far to es 
tablish its base among Negro workers 
in basic industry, have led a number 


of people to conclude that the N.L-C. 






























| white 3 cannot make important contributions 
women, | to the fight of the Negro people for 
ned tof economic equality. This erroneous 
er level position, held by some progressives, 
ts and | and even by some Communists, is harm- 
ae TE ful and constitutes at this time a real 
rs this ' obstacle to the growth of the National 
Clusion Negro Labor Council. The position 
ind sig- J which holds that the N.L.C. is without 
1y kind § 4 future and should be liquidated must 
gressive § he rejected. . . . It is precisely in the 
> could | basic industries that the N.L.C. must 
ep for- | seek to make its major contribution, 
ization | for it is here that the heart of the prob- 
n help. lems of the Negro workers is to be 
reople's found.* 
ning to As to the argument that the 
eration | NAACP can well do all of these 
things, one only needs to point out 
of the | that this contradicts our whole 
is to § theory that the working class is the 
t stil] | Most stable and consistent force in 
rogres the fight for democracy. The NAA- 
tent in | CP is the most important civil rights 
me of | organization of the Negro people, 
simple and on many fronts has done a very 
's also § 004 job. At the same time it must 
e and | & pointed out that the leadership 
‘s was 9 o the NAACP is a petty bourgeois 
Party § !eadership and by itself and of itself 
‘ } cannot wage a consistent struggle 
- there | along the lines that we are indi- 
Negro f “ating. But the role of the Council 
union | can help guide and stimulate the 
ig col | Negro workers generally in assum- 
d the # ing a greater role in fighting for a 
, and } solution to these problems. 
»y the } The Council is based upon the 
eal | working class. Its membership and 
4 = | leadership is based on the working 





class. It is the clearer in perspect- 





to es 
orkers 
umber 
NLC. 





—— 






*Hugh Bradley, Next Steps im the Struggle 
for Negro Freedom (New Century Publishers, 
1953), pp. 36-37. 
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ive, as to just where it is going and 
how it must get there than is the 
NAACP. However, it should be 
pointed out that while some Left- 
progressive union leaders suddenly 
discovered the NAACP for the first 
time since its formation in 1909, they 
are helping neither the NAACP nor 
the Negro Labor Council. In effect, 
they are indulging in sheer phrase- 
mongering rather than proposals for 
positive action in any direction. Both 
the NAACP and NLC should be 
supported, realizing the different 
roles of the two organizations, though 
there may be some overlapping. Is 
this not the case in many fields? 

Opposition to the existence of 
NLC represents a failure to see that 
the Negro Left and progressive force 
is still an integral part of Negro life. 
For without a national trade union 
body that will boldly tackle some of 
these problems from within the trade 
unions as well as from the outside, 
can there be developed a closer rela- 
tionship between Negro and white 
workers based upon a higher under- 
standing gained through common 
struggle, common action and com- 
mon education? 

Progressive union leaders very 
often insist that the NLC represents 
dual unionism. However, the three 
years performance of the Council 
has shown that this is not true, and 
that literally thousands of Negroes 
throughout the country have been 
stimulated to act within their own 
unions by the work and activities of 
the NLC. To this generally negative 
attitude, however, there are some ex- 
ceptions among the independent 
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unions. There seems to be the broad- 
est support and activization within 
U.E., for example. Thus, the organ- 
izational report to the N.L.C. con- 
vention stated: 


Local 475 of the U.E. has given full 
support to the New York Council in 
their membership drive. Last year they 
recruited 558 members. So far this 
year they have brought in approxi- 
mately 600 members. The Negro and 
white leaders in this local union are 
active members in the Negro Labor 
Council. The white leaders in this local 
union have given every encouragement 
to the participation of the Negro union 
leaders in the Council, and at no time 
have they felt that the Negro Labor 
Council in any way represented dual 
unionism, They have expressed views 
that strengthening the National Negro 
Labor Council in its task does not 
weaken the union, but strengthens it 
by bringing the Negro and white 
workers closer together around a com- 
mon problem and by bringing workers 
closer to the union. 


This points up really what could 
have been done by all unions had 
they followed this example. 


Objections are sometimes raised 
as to the “narrowness” of the Coun- 
cil. But can those who raise such 
erroneous objections be aware of such 
a well-publicized experience as that 
in Louisville, Ky., where the N.L.C. 
over the past three years conducted 
a major campaign to rally the Negro 
trade unionists and the Negro com- 
munity in a campaign for jobs in 
the new General Electric plant? 








training for Negro youth to prepare 











First, there was need for vocational} If: 


them for skilled jobs. The Couneilf exam 





pressed for—and won—from the 
Board of Education of that city a 


vocational training program jn 


which there are more than 400 Negro 
young men and women now partic 


pating. Out of 2,000 workers hired 
to date in this plant of a total of 
16,000 to be employed eventually, 
are Negro workers. Eighty of them 
are in custodial and other unskilled 
occupations, but five have just been 
upgraded to production work. 

How did the Council succeed in 
conducting this fight? It succeeded 
in rallying the NAACP, the Urban 
League, a section of the Negro 
church, the Kentucky Bureau of 
Negro Affairs, and numerous civic 
groups. Today, the Council has 
projected a plan for proportional 
employment; that is, Negroes to be 
employed in the new plant accord. 
ing to their proportional numbers 
in the city of Louisville. The Negro 
people are 16% of the population of 
Louiville. Therefore, the Council is 
demanding 16% of all jobs in GE 
This campaign is receiving increas 
ing support, and the way is open to 
still greater participation of the labor 
movement in this fight. 

Why cannot this be done in Chi- 
cago, New York, Los Angeles or any 
other place? Again, it is worth point- 
ing out that from the first to the third 
convention, the Negro Labor Coun- 
cils have scored victories in Sears 
Roebuck in the following cities: 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, and Newark, N. J. 
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ese during its entire existence these 
examples alone would justify far 


| more support than it is getting now. 


* * * 


Let us return to the Convention 


- § itself. This Convention again dem- 


onstrated that this organization, and 
the Negro workers generally, are 
capable of contributing decisively to 
the establishment of all-class unity 
among the Negro people, which is 
the very essence of the Negro lib 
eration movement. In Cincinnati, 
the first convention inspired and 
attracted support from all of Negro 
life, including Negro business and 
professional people. The same thing 
happened in Cleveland. 

One must conclude that in the 
course of three years there has ma- 
tured a seasoned leadership within 
the N.L.C. Otherwise such leader- 
ship would have become frustrated 
and demoralized in the face of such 
problems. Instead, it became more 
solidified, more businesslike, more 
determined. This is of the greatest 
significance. 

This convention addressed itself to 
a number of basic and vital ques- 
tions which, if tackled successfully, 
can mark a tremendous step forward 
in the fight for democracy, the fight 
for peace and the fight for Negro 
liberation. 

Much more than the last conven- 
tion, this convention, while con- 
centrating on a number of important 
economic issues, integrated fully the 
question of the fight for peace, the 
fight against McCarthyism, the ques- 
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tion of the fight against colonial op- 
pression, the fight for Negro repre- 
sentation, etc. Thus, a more rounded 
program was put forward, opening 
up tremendous possibilities for fur- 
ther growth and development of the 
Council’s work. 

It was well known even before the 
convention met that the center of 
its whole work in the coming period 
would be tackling the disgraceful 
situation that exists in the railroad 
industry. An excellent leaflet was 
issued as part of the convention 
preparations by the national office of 
the National Negro Labor Council. 
This leaflet, “Make Every Train a 
‘Freedom Train’-—End Jim Crow 
Hiring on the Railroads!” begins: 


Did you know that— 


® In 1890 there were more than 
6,000 Negroes employed as firemen by 
the nation’s railroads? 

e TODAY there are less than 1,000 
Negro firemen at work? 

® In 1908 90% of all road service 
jobs were held by Negroes? 

© In 1949 less than 2% of these 
workers were Negro? 

© Of the 128,000 jobs held by 
Negroes on “Class I” railroads (9% 
of total employees), 97% of these Negro 
workers were confined to jobs as red 
caps, cooks, waiters, train attendants, 
maintenance of way laborers, baggage 
room and station attendants and 
janitors? 

® Of the 46,000 conductors not one 
is a Negro? 

© Of the 36,000 telegraph operators 
not one is a Negro? 


The very posing of these seven 
questions was one of the most dey- 
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astating indictments against the rail- 
roads’ policy with respect to Negroes. 
This convention went further. It 
analyzed the long history of the rail- 
road industry and its relationship to 
the Negro masses. In addition, the 
convention discussed detailed pro- 
posals aimed at making the South, 
in fact, a real concentration and con- 
cern of the National Negro Labor 
Council and the American labor 
movement. Among other things the 
convention urged the labor move- 
ment to return in earnest to the task 
of organizing the unorganized in 
the South. It dealt sharply with the 
runaway shops exemplified by the 
textile industry which today has over 
500,000 workers in the South, all in 
practically lily-white shops. The Con- 
vention likewise pointed out the very 
serious situation confronting Negroes 
in tobacco work, the lumber mills 
and other Southern industries, em- 
phasizing the necessity of Negro- 
white unity, both North and South, 
as one of the cornerstones upon 
which to build an organizing drive. 
It was pointed out that over a quarter 
of a million lumber workers in the 
South, a large number of them 
Negro workers, receive 50% of the 
wages paid by the lumber mills in 
the Northwest. 

In addition to a booklet outlining 
the fight to improve the conditions 
of working women in our country, 
and particularly the Negro women, 
the main report to the convention 
stated: “The general economic 
plight of Negro women workers 
has not improved since our last con- 
vention. In 1950 the average annual 
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earning of all Negro women wa 
$472.” 













A scathing indictment was given Th 
many corporations in this country port 
—G.E., G.M., Chrysler, Ford, and) wom 
a whole host of others—that exclude, to if 
Negro women or hire them only for§ camp 
menial jobs. The 

On the question of civil rights, the one 
Convention challenged the _false§ this t 
allegations of McCarthyism and the§ break 
Attorney General and expressed the} wom 
determination of the Council to push} venti 
its program and resist the attacks of § supp 
the Department of Justice. The Con-§ their 
vention also resolved to rally to} Th 
gether with all democratic forces in} conv: 
the struggle against McCarthyism,) ward 
at the same time rallying side by side} sibili 
with broad sections of the Negro} for | 
people and labor in a greater surge) and 
forward in the fight for Negro free-} ive | 
dom. The program which the con) argu! 
vention adopted reads as follows: § Cour 

strug 

1. Increased concentration on the aa 
fight in basic industry for mode og. 
FEPC clauses, upgrading, on-the-job | and | 
training, etc. 

mass 

2. That we make plans to step up If 
our job campaign in runaway shops in § velog 
the South and rural areas and at thef aime 
same time give every support and et > Negi 
couragement to the efforts to organizt dems 
the Negro and white workers of the? ont 


South. men! 
3- That we must come to =i fm 

grips with the airlines as a related cam- 

paign to the railroad fight in the | 











coming year. ap 
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Then it calls for the setting up of in it 
Youth committees to give attention § com 
to an industrial training program § Cou 
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somewhat along the lines of the 
Louisville plan. 

There was a pledge to give all sup- 
port in the fight for jobs for Negro 
women and to step up the campaign 
to involve Negro women in the 
campaign for the rights of women. 
The convention proposed to set aside 
one day as Negro Women’s Day, 
this to be a part of the campaign to 
break down discrimination against 
women. In addition to this, the con- 
vention went on record to give full 
support to the colonial peoples in 
their struggle against enslavement. 

There can be no doubt that this 
convention marked a great step for- 
ward and revealed still greater pos- 
sibilities for heightening the struggle 
for Negro freedom, for democracy 
and peace in our country. Progress- 
ive labor must reject therefore the 
argument that the Negro Labor 
Council is too narrow to conduct 
struggles or to influence events. It 
must reject all arguments to the 
effect that the Council is too Left 
and too narrow to attract the Negro 
masses. 

If the convention program is de- 
veloped in a many-sided manner, 
aimed at rallying thousands of 
Negro and white workers, and all 
democratic forces, this will repre- 
sent a big step toward the develop- 
ment of parallel movements within 
the NAACP and other groups, while 
effecting a great change in the labor 
movement. 

Our Party must be second to none 
in its support of the Council and in 
combatting arguments against the 
Council, which are expressions of 
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subtle chauvinism on the one hand 
and widespread capitulation to 
chauvinism and Right-opportunism 
on the other. 

As was stated in the recent Na- 
tional Conference of the Communist 
Party: 


The most insidious expression of 
white chauvinism is passivity in the 
struggle for Negro rights. Essentially 
this represents a capitulation to white 
chauvinism, because it reflects a lack 
of confidence that the masses of white 
workers can be won for the struggle 
for Negro rights when correctly pres- 
ented to them as a struggle which is 
in their own direct and immediate in- 
terests. Hence, the most important form 
which the struggle against white 
chauvinism must take, is the political 
and ideological mobilization of the 
Party for tireless activity in the struggle 
for Negro rights, particularly on the 
main issues—the fight for jobs and 
FEPC, against all forms of discrimina- 
tion in housing and social life, the 
right to vote, Negro representation, 
the fight against lynchings, etc. The 
leadership in the struggle against the 
influences of white chauvinism among 
the masses must be taken up by our 
white comrades.* 


The Council, it would seem from 
the convention proceedings, now 
faces the task of establishing con- 
tacts with all mass production in- 
dustry unions—especially steel — 
through the widespread Negro 
caucus movement. It is known that 
these caucuses and clubs of Negro 
workers are organized to protect the 





* Andrew Stevens, New Opportunities in the 
Fight for Peace and Democracy (New Century, 
1953), pp. 50-51. 
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rights of Negro workers in the plants 
and unions. There is, therefore, a 
unity of a parallel character already 
existing between them and the Coun- 
cil. Such contacts between the Coun- 
cil and the broad movement of 
Negro workers on a national scale, 
would contribute a great deal, if 
only informally, toward developing 
stronger trade-union action on Negro 
rights. Certainly, vital is the Coun- 
cil’s fight for the adoption of the 
model contract in steel, auto, rail- 
road, and the rest of the labor move- 
ment. 

Clearly of great importance, too, 
is the broadening of its leadership 
from the A. F. of L. and C.1.O., the 
United Mine Workers, railroad 
unions, etc. If there is a clear un- 
derstanding of the important role 
that the Council can play, and active 
assistance to it from all sections of 
the progressive movement, its effect- 
iveness can be greatly heightened. 

* * * 


There should be no exaggeration 
of the role of the Council by assum- 
ing that it is the Negro liberation 
movement. But, equally important, 
there should be an end to the under- 
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estimation of the role of the Coup. 
cil, which only serves to negate the 
contribution that it is making to the! 
general labor movement. 


Without a doubt, the Council has 
influenced a large section of the 
American labor movement — esp. 
cially U.A.W., packinghouse work. 
ers, and the independent unions— 
and it can have a significant impact 


upon the A. F. of L. 


We should face the fact that al- 
though there are close to two mil- 
lion Negroes in the organized labor 
movement, with the A. F. of L. itself 


claiming a million and a half, Negro } 


workers are not in positions of de- 
cisive leadership in any international 








bodies of the labor unions, except a 
few all-Negro unions, such as the} 
Pullman porters and _ dining-ar| 


workers. Consequently, they need | 


other instrumentalities to unite the 
Negro workers in order to make 
firmer the alliance between Negro 
and white workers and between the 
Negroes in the various industries. 
The National Negro Labor Council 
is one of the very important instrv- 
mentalities to achieve this end. 
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On the Slogan “Free by ’63” 


By Abner W. Berry 


Tue yuBILaTion which greeted the 
Emancipation Proclamation when it 
went into effect at the stroke of mid- 
night beginning the year 1863 ex- 
pressed a welling hope which has yet 
to be fulfilled. After go years of un- 
remitting struggle for first-class 
citizenship, Negro groups through- 
out the country have adopted the 
slogan “Free by ’63.” As presented to 
the 44th Annual (1953) Convention 
of the N.A.A.C.P., to accompany 
the slogan there was to be a “ten- 
year crusade” for freedom. The year 
1963, the centennial of the effectua- 
tion of Lincoln’s wartime measure, 
should see jimcrow completely de- 
feated in the United States, accord- 
ing to the leaders who proposed the 
slogan as a summary of a program 
of action for Negro rights. 

The proposal of a “ten-year cru- 
sade” excited spirited debate in and 
out of the convention. Some dele- 
gates— especially Southern middle- 
class Negroes—were skeptical of the 
slogan’s effectiveness, although they 
voted for it. On the other hand, some 
others, leaning more to the Left and 
coming mainly from Northern in- 
dustrial areas, thought the ten-year 


plan was too slow, was gradualism 
in a new guise. The youth delegates 
who, as one of them stated, “will 
have a longer time to live under 
freedom,” pressed enthusiastically 
for a plan of work, establishing goals 
to be reached by a set time. 

“Leftist” critics tended to discount 
entirely the legal and parliamentary 
fight for first-class citizenship car- 
ried on by the N.A.A.C.P. and other 
middle class-led groups. To these 
critics, the slogan’s origin is not the 
pressure of the Negro masses, a 
pressure which has to be honored 
by the middle-class leaders—and this 
is the slogan’s basic origin—but an 
attempt on the part of the reformist 
leaders to hoodwink the Negro 
people. Therefore, these critics would 
ditch the slogan along with the 
methods of struggle advanced by 
the reformists for realizing it. 

Obviously, a slogan of such far- 
reaching importance is bound to 
raise important ideological and tac- 
tical questions. In his report to the 
recent national conference of the 
Communist Party, Hugh Bradley 
said: 


Clearly from this point on, the con- 
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cept of setting a date by which time 
Negro freedom must be achieved will 
gain increasing headway among the 
Negro People. (Next Steps In the 
Struggle for Negro Freedom, p. 14.) 


Bradley affirms as a basic task of 
Communists, “helping to unite the 
Negro people in support of a mini- 
mum national program for complete 
equal rights” (p. 25). Therefore, he 
turns to a searching analysis of re- 
formist leadership, and points out: 


The strategic line of march advo- 
cated and fought for by Negro reform- 
ist leaders will never achieve total in- 
tegration for the Negro masses, and is 
incapable of bringing about the com- 
plete emancipation of the Negro people 
from national oppression (p. 28). 


In further discussing the limita- 
tions of this leadership, Bradley, in 
the report cited above, pointed out: 


The stated goal of the Negro move- 
ment, as outlined by a majority of its 
leaders, is that of total integration, 
without discrimination or segregation, 
into every sphere of American society, 
as it is presently organized and func- 
tioning. . . . Implicit in the theory of 
the integrationist school of thought is 
the idea that the prime source of the 
problems of the Negro people is to 
be found in the fact that white people 
are against Negroes because they are 
black and dark-skinned. 


Clearly analyzing the inadequacies 
of this viewpoint, Bradley then 


writes: 


The program of total integration as 
conceived by Negro reformers is one- 
sided and inadequate; it all but ex- 
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cludes the class position of Negro 
workers in industry; it fails to take into f 
consideration the nature of the crisis 
confronting the Negro agricultural ” 
masses; it denies completely the ex. 
istence of an oppressed Negro nation 


in the Deep South (pp. 24-25). 








True freedom for the Negro | 
people cannot be attained so long 
as the national character of the 
Negro question is ignored. For the 
lack of freedom for the Negro peo- 
ple everywhere in the United States 
has its roots in the special position 
which the Negro masses occupy in 
the Deep South’s plantation area 
where they constitute a subject nz | 
tion. It is within this area that share- 
cropping, alternating with 35-cent- 
an-hour wage labor, remains ae 
source of enormous profits for in- 
surance companies, banks, and their | 
big landholder clients. The state and 
local governments in this area are | 
organized for the express purpose 
of protecting the exploiters in their 
continued subjugation of their Negro 
and white victims. The courts, legis 
latures, and the executive offices of 
government each play their partic 
ular roles in enforcing white sv- 
premacy. The textile, chemical, elec- 
trical and other industries, running 
away from unionized shops in the 
North, find the depressed wages | 
white workers to their liking, and | 
the political disfranchisement of the 
Negro people makes it easier for the 
runaway monopolists to control the 
local governments. 

It is clear that Negro freedom can- 
not exist side by side with Deep 
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South governments as “presently 
organized and functioning.” Real 
freedom—Negro liberation—has to 
be based upon a program to free the 
more than 4,000,000 Black Belt 
Negroes who remain the victims of 
national oppression at its source. 
This means a program for the land- 
less sharecroppers and agricultural 
workers; breaking the monopoly of 
the white supremacists at the ballot 
boxes in the nearly 300 counties of 
Negro majority throughout the 
South: combining the legal fight for 
first-class citizenship with the mass 
fight for the economic demands of 
the Negro workers, farmers, and 
farm laborers. Without such a pro- 
gram there can be no really effective 
advance even toward the realization 
of the limited objectives set by the 
middle-class Negro leaders, as the 
history of the past ten years proves. 

A recent report to the Pacific 
Coast conference of the N.A.A.C.P. 
revealed that the gains made by 
Negro workers during World War 
II in that area are “outweighed” 
by newer problems of unemploy- 
ment, housing segregation, and a 
growth of anti-Negro attitudes on 
the part of real-estate brokers, 
banks, big employers and leaders of 
local government. 

Labor Department statistics illus- 
trate more precisely the nature of the 
problems confronting Negro work- 
ers. In 1945, Negro families living 
in cities earned incomes which were 
66% of those earned by white work- 
ers; but by 1951, despite the Korean 
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war “boom,” the figure dropped 
below 58%. Again, while white 
urban families had increased their 
1945 earnings from $3,100 to $3,600 
by the time the 1950 census was 
taken, Negro urban families re- 
ported the same income received in 
1945—$2,100.* The 1952 U. S. Sta- 
tistical Abstract in an analysis of 
census samplings, estimates that one- 
fourth of all Negro families earn 
less than $500 annually, and that 
more than one-half of all Negro 
families must get along on less than 
$1,999 a year. 


It can be seen at a glance that the 
widely heralded “gains” of the 
Negro people over the past ten years 
are gains of a peripheral character. 
The break in school segregation, 
U. S. Supreme Court decisions in 
housing, juries, etc., the hiring of a 
few Negro professionals and skilled 
workers here and there, the integra- 
tion of Negro and white soldiers in 
some army outfits—all of these have 
not changed the basic character of 
Negro oppression. The Negro work- 
ers’ relative position, actually has de- 
teriorated. 

However, we must not fail to rec- 
ognize that the legal and legislative 
fight against jimcrow contributes 
to the total fight for ultimate 
freedom. Although the gains from 
this fight have been only on the 
periphery, it cannot be disputed that 
the very raising of the Negro ques- 
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tion in the courts, especially as has 
been done in the cases against school 
segregation in 17 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has served to 
make millions for the first time con- 
scious of—and concerned about—the 
jimcrow system. This 20-year legal 
assault on the jimcrow system has 
won many new friends to the fight 
for Negro freedom and helped make 
the Negro question an issue of na- 
tional importance. But at the same 
time the lessons of the past twenty 
years show that unless the working 
class makes the fight for Negro 
rights a part of its own program, 
then only minor concessions can be 
won in this fight, and the alliance of 
the Negro people and the working 
class will be delayed. 

But even the movement seeking 
these relatively minor concessions, 
it must be said, is endangered by 
the vacillating middle-class leader- 
ship which adopts the basic war 
program of big capital with its Red- 
baiting and labor-splitting at the 
same time that it gives voice to the 
genuine demands of the Negro peo- 
ple for an end of the jimcrow sys- 
tem. 

All of the forces for staging an all- 
out fight against Negro national op- 
pression and thereby enlarging the 
nation’s democratic horizon are pres- 
ent today. Since World War I there 
has been a constant influx of Negro 
workers into industry, so that now 
the Negro’s position and strength in 
basic industry cannot be ignored. The 
organization of the C,1.O, began a 
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brought more than 1,500,000 Negro 
workers into membership of trade 
unions—AFL, CIO and independent, 
The right-to-vote movement in the 
South has won important victories 
and placed more than a million Ne 
gro names on Southern voters’ lists, 
There is a unity of every organization 
on the program for full first-class 
citizenship. This includes the frater. 
nal organizations, Greek letter socie 
ties, every church denomination and 
the organizations of Negro workers. 
Added to these are the labor federa- 
tions and independent unions, sec- 
tions of the general church move- 
ment, various liberal Democratic 
groups, and the entire Left-progres- 
sive movement. It is more than sig- 
nificant to note here that not one 
nation-wide Negro organization has 
followed the line of the NAACP, es 
tablished at its 1950 Boston conven- 
tion, in declaring itself an “anti- 
Communist organization.” This is 
important, since it indicates that the 
line of the National Baptist conven- 
tion, as stated in 1950, holding that 
Left-progressive Negroes cannot be 
outlawed in the Negro community 
by the white rulers, prevails in most 
Negro organizations. 

If jimcrow is to be defeated by 
1963, there must be developed a 
united movement of all these groups, 
representing all classes among the 
Negro people. Concerning the petty 
bourgeoisie Hugh Bradley writes: 


It is because of the tenuous and um 


stable position of the Negro petty bour- 


process (still developing) which has ; 
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geoisie in all spheres—economic, polit- 
ical and social—that it is quite possible 
and correct to advance the policy of an 
aliclass united national Negro move- 
ment, inclusive of important sections 
of the Negro petty bourgeoisie. The 
Negro petty bourgeoisie derives its 
progressive potential in part from its 
rejection by the dominant capital in 
the country, from the absolute and 
arrogant refusal of Wall Street to grant 
any major concessions, and from its 
continued dependence upon the Negro 
market. 


At present the Negro workers, 
Bradley continues, are a “subsidiary 
of the (Negro) bourgeoisie,” in that 
the Negro workers are not now in 
the leadership of the Negro liberation 
movement. But if all-class unity is 
to be achieved and the “ten year cru- 
sade” is to be a success, then the 
Negro workers will have to assume 
the leadership of the Negro people’s 
movement, thereby making “possible 
the realization of the progressive po- 
tential inherent in the Negro petty 
bourgeoisie.” This development is 
dependent upon how well the more 
than 1,500,000 Negro workers in 
trade unions are mobilized, the ex- 
tent of their impact and influence 
upon the entire trade-union move- 
ment in the fight for Negro-white 
labor unity, the fight against white 
chauvinism and the efforts to win 
an alliance of the Negro people and 
the working class. 

The third annual convention of 
the National Negro Labor Council, 
held last December in Chicago, gave 
some indications of the independent 
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movement of Negro workers in the 
freedom crusade. Although concerned 
primarily with the economic de- 
mands of the Negro workers and 
their problems within the trade- 
union movement, the convention 
recognized the leading role of Negro 
workers in the liberation movement 
of the Negro people. The convention 
indorsed the “Free By °63” slogan; 
but in so doing proposed a working- 
class line of struggle for its realiza- 
tion. For the Negro workers at the 
convention, freedom was related to 
the right to work at all jobs, the 
right to be upgraded, for enforce- 
ment of FEPC contract clauses in 
union contracts, ete. 

The Negro workers had experi- 
enced the effects of McCarthyism in 
the plants where stewards and griev- 
ance committee members who fought 
for the rights of Negro workers were 
branded “Communists” and _persec- 
uted by both plant personnel and 
anti-Communist union officials. They 
therefore refused to go along with 
the anti-Communist hysteria, but 
pledged to fight against the listing 
of their organization as “subversive” 
by Attorney General Brownell and 
the order of the McCarran Act board 
that the group register as a “Com- 
munist front organization.” 

Speaking of the “Free by 63” move- 
ment, Coleman Young, NNLC sec- 
retary, declared: 


The E. E. [Equal Education] cam- 
paign started by the Pittsburgh Courier 
and the NAACP “Free by ’63” slogan 
are proof that the Negro people are 
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moving into greater motion politically. 
Once political support of our economic 
fight is upon the scene, these things 
will be ours. 


In the N.N.L.C. there was wit- 
nessed Negro workers’ efforts to es- 
cape being a “subsidiary of the bour- 
geoisie.” But back of the N.N.L.C., 
and not yet fully represented by it, 
are the Negro trade-union caucuses 
in almost every big industrial - plant 
where sizable numbers of Negroes 
are employed. In addition to these 
caucuses, there are social clubs of 
Negro industrial workers, especially 
in the steel industry, through which 
the Negro workers seek to protect 
their interests in the plant, union 
and community. In many ways the 
Negro workers are seeking to place 
their imprint upon the Negro free- 
dom movement. 

“Free by °63” can be realized if 
all of these rivulets among the Negro 
workers can be gathered into a pow- 
erful stream, affecting the entire or- 
ganized labor movement. For a force 
representative of over a million-and- 
a-half workers cannot be long ig- 
nored. 

If the fight to realize the slogan 
“Free by ’63” is of such importance 
to the trade-union movement, it is 
also of tremendous importance to the 
Communists and Left-progressives 
in and out of the trade unions. For 
this slogan which has arisen out of 
the militant mass movement of the 
Negro people cannot be left to the 
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reformist leadership to be covered 
with illusions, thwarted by vacilla 
tions and nerverted into a new-style 
graduaiism. as dictated by the needs 
of post war American imperialism, 
To be “Free by ’62,” means planned 
and systematic work for Negro rights 
in industry and aeighborhood; it 
means 7” increased fight against 
whire cuauvinism, especially that 
form of white chauvinism which ex- 
presses itself in complacency with 
the jimcrow system; it means con- 
ducting a consistent fight for im- 
proving the ideology of the workers 
as to the nature and content of Ne- 
gro oppression and its relationship to 
the bread and butter issues confront- 
ing the 'sbor movement. And it 
means giving all assistance to the 
expansion of the National Negro 
Labor Council as one of the most 
important voices of the Negro and 
white workers on the fight for Ne- 
gro equality. 

in shoft, “Free by ’63”—if by this 
is understood the immediate objec- 
tive of ending segregation and dis- 
crimination—is a slogan which has 
to be fought for; and in fighting for 
it thereby to help move it from in- 
tegrationist by-ways into the path of 
struggle for Negro liberation. It is 
only in this way that the shortcom- 
ings of th: middle-class Negro lead- 
ers can be overcome and the strug- 
gle for cal freedom of the Negro 
people advanced. 
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By William Z. Foster 


Tue UniversaL Necro Improvement 
Association (U.N.LA.), was organ- 
ized in Jamaica by Marcus Moses 
| Garvey, who spread it to the United 
! States. Garvey was born in Jamaica, 
British West Indies in 1867. He was 
a printer, and at 18 was managing 
a print shop. Extremely intelligent, 
Garvey quickly interested himself 





im the problems of the Negro. peo- 
P ple. “I was not made to be whipped,” 
he declared. He read the writings of 
Booker T. Washington and was 
deeply influenced by them. Wash- 
ington invited him to come to the 
United States, but the Tuskegee 
leader died in 1915, before,.Garvey 
finally got here. In 1914 Garvey 
established the U.N.I.A. in Jamaica. 
and traveled widely in the West In- 
dies to popularize it. But he had 
no great success until after he arrived 
in the United States, on March 23, 
1916. At this time a substaptial im- 
migration of Negroes was beginning 
to come into the United States from 
various parts of the West Indies— 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Jamaica, 


Trinidad, etc. These West Indians, 
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The Garvey Movement 


(We are happy to bring iso the readers of Political Affairs the following 
chapter from William Z. Foster's new book; The Negro People in Ameri- 
can History, soon to be issued by International Publishers.) 


with a long tradition of struggle be- 
hind them, have ever since played 
an important part in the cultural life 
and political struggles of the Negro 
people. 

The U.N.LA. took root immedi- 
ately on American soil and flour- 
ished like a green bay tree. The 
organization established headquar- 
ters in New York. Garvey was its 
secretary general and The Negro 
World its official organ. This paper 
quickly became the largest Negro 
journal in the world. By 1919, the 
U.N.LA. had 30 branches in various 
parts of the country. By 1921, ac- 
cording to W. B. Yearwood, assistant 
secretary general, the organization 
had 418 chartered divisions, with 
422 more in formation but not yet 
chartered. In the same year Garvey 
claimed four million members 
throughout the world, with two mil- 
lion in the United States. Negro 
opponents of Garvey ridiculed these 
claims and produced widely differ- 
ing and often drastically lower mem- 
bership figures. William Pickens 
claimed he did not have 1,000,000 
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enrolled," and W. A. Domingo of 
the Messenger group said that, on the 
basis of official U.N.I.A. financial re- 
ports for the year following Septem- 
ber 1920, the actual paid-up mem- 
bership was only 17,784 members.” 
W. E. B. Du Bois, in 1923, also put 
the dues-paying figure as low as 
18,000.° 

Whatever the actual paid-up mem- 
bership of his U.N.I.A. may have 
been, the incontestable fact is that 
Garvey had a tremendous following 
among the Negro people. His move- 
ment was based on the migrants 
from the South; it was led by the 
petty bourgeoisie, and it consisted 
mainly of workers. Garvey moved 
the Negro millions as never since 
Reconstruction days and the Populist 
period. Garvey’s militant program 
and spectacular organizing methods 
had a tremendous attracting power 
for the harassed Negro people in this 
country, both North and South. The 
movement also exerted a consider- 
able influence throughout the world. 
Everywhere that masses of Negroes 
lived, Garvey’s name was familiar; 
and to the U.N.LA. conventions 
came delegates from Africa, the West 
Indies, and Central America. The 
British and French governments took 
active exception to Garvey’s activi- 
ties in their African colonies, by 
barring Garvey’s agents and inter- 
vening against him with the United 
States Government.* 

The growth of the U.N.LA. was 
without parallel in Negro history. 
The basis for its great expansion 
in the United States was to be found 
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in the severe conditions of exploita- 
tion and oppression under which 
the Negro masses suffered. This was 
a time of hard economic conditions 
in the South, of mass migration, of 
brutal lynchings and race riots, and 
of K.K.K. terrorism. Behind the en- 
suing Negro discontent were also the 
tremendous employers’ offensive and 
the workers’ defensive struggle of 
the period. Especially pronounced 
were the influence of the great Rus 
sian Revolution, with its stirring 
slogans of national and social equal- 
ity, and also the international revo- 
lutionary spirit of the working class 


in Europe. Negative causes for the 


success of the movement were the 
failure of the conservatively-led 
N.A.A.C.P. and Urban League to 
give militant leadership to the em- 
battled Negro people, and the wide- 
spread white chauvinism in the A. 
F. of L., Socialist Party, farmers’ or- 
ganizations, etc. Garveyism came as 
a flash of hope to the doubly ex 
ploited and oppressed Negro masses. 
Its militancy fitted in with the in- 
domitable fighting spirit expressed 
by the Negro people during the bit- 
ter years following World War I. 
A Negro commentator thus de- 
scribes the enthusiasm behind Gar- 
vey’s leadership: “The bands of black 
peasant folk flock to Garvey. They 
worship him. They feel he is saying 
the things which they would utter 
were they articulate. They swarm 
to hear his fiery rhetoric. They pour 
their money into his coffers. They 
stand by him through thick and 
thin. They idolize him as if he were 
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a black Demosthenes.”* Negro wom- 


en took an active part in the whole 
movement. 

The first national convention of 
the U.N.I.A. was held in New York. 
This gathering worked out the basic 
program of the organization, con- 
sisting of a Preamble and a Declara- 
tion of Rights in 54 articles.° This 
program was couched in militant, 
fighting terms, and was both national 
and international in character. The 
Preamble declared that “The Euro- 
pean nations have parcelled out 
among themselves and taken posses- 
sion of nearly all the continent of 
Africa, and the natives are com- 
pelled to surrender their land to 
thieves and are treated in most in- 
stances like slaves.” Strong protest 
was also made against the barbarous 
conditions of life of the Negroes in 
the West Indies and other colonial 
areas. But the heaviest fire was di- 
rected against the oppression of the 
Negro people in the United States. 
The Preamble denounced lynching, 
Jim Crow, race riots, discrimination 
in jobs and wage rates, inadequate 
education, denial of the right to 
vote, lack of justice in the courts, 
and the general state of terrorism 
under which the American Negro 
people were compelled to live. 

The Declaration of Rights de- 
manded in detail redress of the in- 
numerable burning grievances of the 
Negroes in various parts of the world. 
It demanded the liquidation of every 
form of segregation and Jim Crow; 
it boldly called upon Negroes to dis- 
regard all discriminatory laws and 
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to use every available means to de- 
fend themselves from such oppres- 
sion; it urged them not to pay taxes 
to governments in which they were 
not represented; it protested the com- 
pulsory enlistment of Negroes; and 
it advised the Negro peoples of 
Africa to violate the laws which de- 
prived them of their lands. 

The political center of the Declara- 
tion of Rights was in points 13 and 
15, which declared: “We believe in 
the freedom of Africa for the Negro 
people of the world, and by the prin- 
ciple of Europe for the Europeans, 
and Asia for the Asiatics, we also 
demand African for the Africans at 
home and abroad.” And, “We 
strongly condemn the cupidity of 
those nations of the world who, by 
open aggression or secret schemes, 
have seized the territories and inex- 
haustible material wealth of Africa, 
and we place on record our most sol- 
emn determination to reclaim the 
treasures and possessions of the vast 
continent of our forefathers.” 

In support of this general line, 
all Negroes were declared free citi- 
zens of Africa, and the right of self- 
determination for all peoples was 
endorsed as a general principle. Spe- 
cifically, the demand was made for 
the right of self-determination for 
Negroes, “wheresoever they form a 
community among themselves.” Such 
communities “should be given the 
right to elect their own representa- 
tives to represent them in legisla- 
tures, courts of law, or such institu- 
tions as may exercise control over 
that particular community.” The 
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Declaration insisted upon the right 
of the Negro people to full recogni- 
tion internationally, and it con- 
demned the League of Nations “as 
being null and void so far as the 
Negro is concerned, in that it seeks 
to deprive the Negroes of their lib- 
erty.” 


BACK TO AFRICA 


The central political slogan of the 
Garvey movement was “Back to 
Africa.” Garvey held that it was im- 
possible for Negroes to get justice 
in countries where they formed a 
minority, and that they must mi- 
grate to Africa, their traditional 
homeland. He cultivated this plan 
with all the skill of a great master 
of mass agitation. In this respect he 
has hardly been excelled by any agi- 
tator in American history. In the 
early, militant stages of his move- 
ment, he understood profoundly how 
to appeal to the oppressed and in- 
sulted Negro people and give them 
a new sense of national pride, dig- 
nity, hope, and power. He went be- 
yond mere verbal propaganda, actu- 
ally setting up in the United States 
a miniature replica of the govern- 
mental regime that he hoped to cre- 
ate in Africa. In 1921, he organized 
the Empire of Africa with himself 
as head and also set up “armed 
forces,” with which eventually to 
clear Africa of white invaders. 

“The West Indian Garvey,” sums 
up Haywood, “proposed for the re- 
generated Africa a governmental 
structure which was an amalgam of 
British feudal forms and the struc- 
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ture of American secret societies. He 
ruled with the aid of a Potentate and 
a Supreme Deputy Potentate, a no- 
bility including Knights of the Nile, 
Knights of Distinguished Service, the 
Order of Ethiopia, the Dukes of Ni- 
geria and Uganda. A flag of ‘Black, 
Red, and Green’ was adopted as the 
national colors—‘Black for the Race; 
‘Red for their Blood,’ and ‘Green for 
their Hopes.’ He set up a skeleton 
of the army of the future Negro 
state, founding the Universal Afri- 
can Legion, the Universal Black 
Cross Nurses, the Universal African 
Motor Corps, the Black Eagle Flying 
Corps, equipping them with uni- 
forms and selecting their officers.” 
Garvey adopted a Negro national 
anthem. He conducted his move- 
ment with a maximum of spectacu- 
lar parades, demonstrations, and the 
other fanfare of revivalist techniques, 
all carried out with most intense 
Messianic zeal. 

The Back-to-Africa movement un- 
doubtedly exerted a strong pull upon 
the Negro people. It expressed their 
traditional longing for land and free- 
dom, and it dovetailed with historic 
tendencies among the Negro people 
to migrate out of the South—to Af 
rica, to the West Indies, to Canada, 
to the West, to the North—anywhere 
to escape from the purgatory of the 
Southern planters. But the Negro 
people were realistic enough, even 
during the high thrills and excite- 
ment of the Garvey movement, to 
realize that, at most, comparatively 
few of them could ever reach Africa, 
at least within a measurable time. 
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A most important factor that ac- 


and \ counted for the great upswing of 


the Garvey movement during its 
+ carly stages was its aggressive pro- 
| test against the wrongs inflicted upon 
the Negro people and its ringing de- 
mand for their redress. This fitted 
right in with the rising militancy of 
the Negro people during these cru- 
cial post-war years of offensive by 
‘ the employers and struggle by the 
masses. This was the time of the 
“New Negro,” as expressed in The 
Messenger, The Crusader, The Chal- 
lenge, The New Emancipator, and 
other fighting journals and books of 
> the period. The “New Negro,” as 
conceived by The Messenger, was 
one who was quite willing to die, if 
need be, in defense of himself, his 
family, and his political rights. He 
stood for “absolute social equality, 
| education, physical action in self-de- 
fense, freedom of speech, press and 
assembly, and the right of Russia 
to self-determination.”* Garveyism 
flourished in its initial militancy and 
expanded in the midst of this grow- 
ing spirit of struggle. 


DISASTROUS BUSINESS 
VENTURES 


Translating his burning nationalist 
evangelism into deeds, Garvey pro- 
ceeded to prepare for the actual 
transportation of his people to Af- 
rica. He set out to organize a line 
of steamers, manned by Negroes, 
which would ply between Africa and 
the Americas. To this end, with his 
customary fiery zeal, in 1919 he in- 
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corporated the Black Cross Naviga- 
tion and Trading Company, to be 
capitalized at $10 million under the 
laws of New Jersey, and set up the 
Black Star Line of steamships. From 
his enthusiastic followers he collect- 
ed up to a million dollars, mostly by 
selling stock. No white person was 
allowed to purchase shares. The com- 
pany finally bought a couple of small 
ships, the General G. W. Goethals 
(renamed the Booker T. Washing- 
ton), and the Yarmouth. It had con- 
tracted for three others, the Kana- 
wha (to be the Antonio Maceo), 
Shadyside, and Orion (to be called 
the Phyllis Wheatley). Actually, a 
few voyages were made to Europe 
and Africa, but at catastrophic losses. 
The Black Star Line collapsed and 
the whole enterprise went into liqui- 
dation on April 1, 1922. 

These business ventures were most 
unfortunate for Garvey and the 
U.N.LA. How much Garvey was 
responsible for the welter of corrup- 
tion that developed in the organiza- 
tion is problematical. The probabil- 
ity is that he, personally, was finan- 
cially honest, but he was surrounded 
by a number of crooks and incom- 
petents who flocked into the com- 
pany when the money began to pour 
in. They voted themselves high sal- 
aries as officials of the company and 
played fast and loose with its assets. 
The steamer Yarmouth, carrying a 
cargo of whiskey, lost the fabulous 
sum of $300,000 on one voyage. Gar- 
vey was a very great political agita- 
tor; but he obviously knew little of 
the complexities of business and less 
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of the wiles of business thieves. He 
kept no real books or accounts and 
published no financial reports. It was 
finally estimated by the courts that 
the general loss on the whole venture 
amounted to some $688,515. 

The government, which conven- 
iently ignored lynchers and exploit- 
ers of Negroes, sanctimoniously held 
Garvey responsible and, in January, 
1922, indicted him for fraudulent use 
of the United States mails. Garvey 
fought back, charging that he had 
been victimized by his enemies, es- 
pecially the N.A.A.C.P. and the Brit- 
ish and American governments, all 
exceedingly hostile to the U.N.LA. 
He accused his trial judge, Julian W. 
Mack, of being a member of and 
contributor to the N.A.A.C.P.’ He 
was found guilty, sentenced to five 
years in prison,’ and sent to Atlanta 
Federal penitentiary in 1925. There 
he served two years, after which, 
pardoned by President Coolidge in 
1927, he was deported to Jamaica. 
For several years thereafter he was 
active politically in the West Indies, 
but not too successfully. He eventu- 
ally made his way to London, Eng- 
land, where he died in obscurity in 


1940. 


THE POLITICAL DECAY 
OF GARVEYISM 


While the financial debacle of the 
Black Star Line was in the making, 
the U.N.LA. itself was going through 
a process of political decay. Garvey 
was gradually shedding his early 
radicalism, and taking on a conserva- 
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tism which amounted to a surrender 


of the Negro people into the hand; 











preset 





of their worst enemies on a national: ° 


and international scale. Garvey tend-| 
ed more and more toward the sup. 
plicating line of his friend, Booker 
T. Washington. The political de. 
generation of the Garvey movement 
was directly related to the subsiding 
of the great post-war struggle of the 
workers in this country and also to 
the temporary lull in the profound 
revolutionary movement which shook 
Europe in the early years after World 
War I. Garvey took the line of sur- 
render characteristic of Social-Dem- 
ocratic and national reformists. This 
collided with the basic interests of 
the harassed Negro masses, and his 
movement proceeded to fade away. 
Its decline set in early in 1921. 
Garvey dropped his demands for 
Negro rights and concentrated every- 
thing upon his utopian plan of a 
mass return to Africa. Benjamin J. 
Davis, Jr., later stated that “Garvey 
would surrender the fight for the 
complete freedom of the Negro in 
America, and in other lands which 
they helped to build, for the fantastic 
dream of a trek to Africa.” Indeed, 
although denying it, Garvey actually 
became an enemy of all struggle for 
Negro rights in the United States. 
He sharply opposed trade unions 
(which had long Jim Crowed Ne 
groes), and warned the Negro “to 
be careful of the traps and pitfalls of 
white trade unionism. . . . It seems 
strange and a paradox, but the only 
convenient friend the Negro worker 
or laborer has, in America, at the 
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present time, is the white capitalist. 
... If the Negro takes my advice 


| he will organize by himself and al- 


ways keep his scale of wages a little 
lower than the whites until he is 
able to become . . . his own em- 
ployer.” Garvey also stated that 
“Capitalism is necessary to the prog- 
ress of the world, and those who un- 
reasonably and wantonly oppose or 
fight against it are enemies to hu- 
man advancement.”™” 

Garvey deprecated all struggles for 
social equality for Negroes. He said 


| “Let foolish Negro agitators and so- 


called reformers, encouraged by de- 
ceptive and unthinking white associ- 
ates, stop preaching and advocating 
the doctrine of social equality.” As 
Robert Minor put it, “By a process of 
elimination, all demands which were 
offensive to the ruling class were 


} dropped one by one and the organi- 


zation settled down to a policy of 
disclaiming any rights for the Ne- 
gro people in the United States.”™* 
Instead of his early threats to refuse 
to obey segregation laws and to oust 
the imperialists from Africa, Garvey 
later put out the slogan, “The Negro 
must be loyal to all the flags under 
which he lives.”° From holding a 
friendly attitude toward the U.S.S.R., 
Garvey became a militant Soviet 
hater. 

The U.N.LA. degenerated into a 
mass deportation movement, hardly 
to be distinguished from the old re- 
actionary American Colonization So- 
ciety, launched in 1817. Garvey ap- 
pealed to the white chauvinism of 








the ruling class with his offer to set- 
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tle the Negro question by getting 
rid of the Negroes altogether, by 
shipping them off to Africa. He 
visited Colonel Simmons, Imperial 
Grand Wizard of the Ku Klux 
Klan,” invited him to speak at the 
U.N.LA. convention and praised the 
K.K.K. publicly. He also negotiated 
with various anti-Negro Southern 
senators and congressmen for co-op- 
eration. Du Bois charged that Gar- 
vey had plans afoot to get the Klan 
to finance the Black Star Line and 
that “the Klan sent out circulars de- 
fending Garvey and declaring that 
the opposition to him was from the 
Catholic Church.”"* Characteristical- 
ly, in April 1938, when Senator Bilbo 
of Mississippi introduced a bill to 
deport 13,000,000 Negroes to Africa, 
Garvey’s wife supported it." 

After Garvey’s imprisonment, the 
U.N.LA,, a prey to internal disrup- 
tion and outside pressure, rapidly de- 
clined. Factionally split, remnants 
of it still exist, however.” The move- 
ment gave birth to a series of minor 
groupings, such as the 4gth State 
Movement, the Peace Movement for 
Ethiopia, and others. 

Garvey and his U.N.LA. consti- 
tuted a definite threat to the estab- 
lished leadership of the Negro peo- 
ple, as represented by the N.A.A.C.P., 
the Urban League, and the leading 
Negro journals. Garvey’s movement 
not only menaced their policies. It 
also strove to destroy the whole 
groundwork of these organizations 
by turning the Negro people’s atten- 
tion to Africa and, if possible, by 
transporting masses of them there. 
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Consequently, the leaders of the es- 
tablished Negro bodies generally met 
Garvey’s offensive with a strong 
counterattack. Garvey made few at- 
tempts to conciliate these enemies; 
instead he called them “opportunists, 
liars, thieves, traitors, and bastards.””” 
He especially attacked the Mulattoes 
among them, declaring that they 
were not Negroes. 

W. E. B. Du Bois, the influential 
editor of The Crisis, chief organ of 
the N.A.A.C.P., characterized Gar- 
vey as “a sincere, hard-working ideal- 
ist,” but also, “a stubborn, domineer- 
ing leader of the mass.” Later, when 
Garvey had developed his spectacu- 
lar financial ventures and conserva- 
tive policies Du Bois said of him: 
“He is not attacking white prejudice, 
he is grovelling before it and ap- 
plauding it; his only attack is on 
men of his own race who are striving 
for freedom.”” But this attack was 
mild compared with the blasts com- 
ing from other Negro leaders. The 
A. Philip Randolph group, who ini- 
tially were members of the U.N.LA.,, 
were especially violent, denouncing 
Garvey in every key. Eight of them 
went so shamefully far as to write 
a letter to U.S. Attorney General 
Dougherty, on January 19, 1922, de- 
manding that Garvey be deported 
and that his “vicious movement be 
extirpated.” They assailed Garvey 
with every insult, even regarding his 
physical appearance.” 

The Communist Party, then new- 
ly established, took a critical, al- 
though friendly attitude toward the 
Garvey movement. Robert Minor 








called the U.N.LA. “the most im- 
portant mass phenomenon to be 
found in the sphere of Negro activi- 
ties since reconstruction days. In a 
thousand sleepy villages today, tens 
of thousands of suffering and op 
pressed Negro laborers are meeting 
together and talking about their 
wrongs.” The Communist Party, 
which opposed the Back-to-Africa 
slogan, sent a letter to the 1924 con- 
vention of the U.N.IL.A., criticizing 
mistakes of the organization and 
pledging support to the general liber. 
ation fight of the Negro people. The 
letter, signed by Charles E. Ruthen- 
berg and William Z. Foster, thus 
stated the Party line: “We stand for 
driving the imperialist powers out 
of Africa and for the right of self- 
determination of the peoples of Af 
rica. In taking this stand, we point 
out that it need not and must not 
involve a surrender of the Negroes 
rights and equality in America or 
any other land.”™* 


GARVEYISM: 
NEGRO NATIONALISM 


The U.N.I.A. was a Negro bour- 
geois nationalist movement, a sort of 
Negro Zionism; and Garvey was a 
bourgeois nationalist leader. Garvey 
talked mainly in terms of “race”; 
but the whole import of his move 
ment was in the spirit of a Negro 
“nation.” Often, in fact, Garvey did 
speak in definitely national terms. 
This was the meaning of his whole 
concept of an African empire with a 
nobility, an army, and state trappings. 
Garvey said, “The Negro must have 
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, country and a nation of his own.”” 


He declared also that the 400 million 
Negroes “are determined to solve 
our own problems by redeeming our 
Motherland Africa from the hands 
of alien exploiters, and found there a 
government, a nation of our own, 
strong enough to lend protection to 
the members of our race scattered 
all over the world.”” Garvey was 
speaking as a nationalist, too, when 
he said, “This is the Negro’s job— 
that of remodelling our present civil- 
ization.”*" His glorification of Ne- 
gro history had the same nationalist 
content. And it was in the same 
spirit that Garvey declared that the 
Negro people proposed to “take a 
leaf out of the book of George Wash- 
ington.” 

Garvey’s was the voice of the Ne- 
gro petty bourgeoisie, seeking to se- 
cure the leadership of the Negro peo- 
ple by subordinating their national 
feelings and needs to class interests. 
It was trying to develop commercial- 
ly, industrially, and politically. This 
was the significance of the whole 
string of co-operative enterprises— 
grocery stores, laundries, restaurants, 
hotels, printing plants, and, above 
all, the Black Star Line—which his 
movement built up. Planning to cre- 
ate a great Negro state in an indus- 
trialized Africa, Garvey was obvi- 
ously speaking not merely in the 
vague, indefinable terms of “race,” 
but in concrete and definite concepts 
of bourgeois nationalism. What he 
had in mind for Africa was some 
kind of replica of capitalist society in 
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the United States. 

Authorities on the Negro question 
are generally agreed that Garvey was 
an outspoken Negro nationalist. 
Haywood correctly sums up the Gar- 
vey movement as follows: “The huge 
movement led by Garvey cannot be 
explained purely by the personality 
of its leader. Yes, Garvey did have 
‘something, and that ‘something,’ 
stripped of all the fantastic and bom- 
bastic trappings which marked the 
movement, was a deep feeling for the 
intrinsic national character of the 
Negro problem.”” 
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By Palmiro Togliatti 


For a New Course in Italian Policy’ 


General Secretary, Communist Party of Italy 


The situation created for the peo- 
ple of Italy and for us—their van- 
guard—has seriously worsened in re- 
cent times. At the moment it is par- 
ticularly difficult, confused and grave. 
Moreover, it is fraught with the 
threat of further deterioration both 
in the economic and political spheres. 
Conditions of life for the popular 
masses have particularly worsened 
and, consequently, the hearts of the 
people comprising big sections of the 
working population are filled with 
bitterness and anxiety—people who 
have been deprived of work as a re- 
sult of the latest wave of dismissals 
and closing of enterprises, people 
who have suffered from the elements, 
for instance, in Calabria and other 
parts of the country and who, like 
the railwaymen, municipal employ- 
ees, civil servants and officials, and 
those employed in industry general- 
ly, are compelled, by means of united 
trade-union struggle, to take action 
against reducing the already low 
standard of living and to demand its 
improvement. 

As regards the international situ- 





* From a Report to a meeting of the Central 
Committee, C.P.1., December 6-9, 1953;  re- 
| en from For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s 

emocracy, December 18, 1953. 


ation of our country that, too, is 
grave, difficult and abnormal. Italy 
finds itself isolated, deprived of gen- 
uine friends, a pawn in the hands 
of those so-called allies who actually 
regard Italy as a subordinate or semi- 
subordinate country which must re 
linguish its own dignity and defense 
of its own aspirations; which is 
obliged to act in keeping with their 
designs, with their suggestions and 
interests. 

All this evokes among public opin- 
ion increasingly wider and deeper 
discontent. This discontent exists 
among the working people belonging 
to the middle strata of the popula 
tion, among the intelligentsia, among 
medium property holders and also in 
the richer circles. 

The careful observer cannot but 
see that a crisis is maturing in pres 
ent-day Italian society. While this 
crisis continues to be characterized, 
on the one hand, by confusion in 
many aspects of life, it finds expres 
ion, on the other, in strivings on the 
part of big sections of the population, 
partly instinctive and partly com 
scious, to find a new course for our 
entire national policy, a course that 
would satisfy the vital requirements 
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of the vast majority of the people, 
the requirements of the feeling of na- 
tional dignity. 

The fact is that the economy of 
our country is far from being in the 
state the optimistic official circles 
would have us believe. The interna- 
tional horizon is gloomy. There are 
car signs of an approaching eco- 
nomic crisis in the U.S.A. Competi- 
tion and international economic ri- 
valry are obviously being intensified 
and in some spheres becoming acute. 
Italy today is like an organism which, 
lacking internal equilibrium, is con- 
stantly subjected to new and unex- 
pected blows, revealing its structural 
organic defects. It is here that we 
find the consequences of the incor- 
rect economic course pursued for 
many years, of the constant inertia 
of the Government and, in particu- 
lar, the consequences of the policy 
conducted in the international sphere 
by our rulers who slavishly and stu- 
pidly agreed to all the demands of 
the big imperialist powers, blind to 
the fact that in this way they endan- 
ger the fate of our economy at the 
very moment when _ international 
economic rivalry is becoming more 
acute. 

The Government has steered and 
stubbornly continues to steer a 
wrong course, leading to a constant 
worsening of the situation in the 
country, precipitating our society to 
a state which in some instances can 
be described as disintegration. Every 
time the political organs directing the 
national life of the country have 
been requested to take action in fa- 
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vor of the popular masses, in favor 
of the small and middle producers, 
of the rural population, to prevent 
dismissals and to control credits, to 
increase the volume of capital in- 
vestments and channel them into 
the vital branches of the national 
economy where they would yield so- 
ciety the greatest possible benefit, 
they reply that this cannot be done 
on the grounds that it contradicts the 
canons of the economic doctrine ac- 
cording to which, in their view, there 
must be no interference with private 
initiative and that it must be ensured 
freedom. 

It is impossible to find a way out 
of the present difficult situation with- 
out taking a new course in economic 
policy. This new course must, in the 
main, pursue the aim of extending 
the home market by carrying out the 
necessary corresponding measures, of 
increasing capital investments and of 
stepping up full production activity. 
This can be achieved, however, only 
by establishing control over big mo- 
nopoly capital and by restricting its 
exclusive rights through measures 
aimed at achieving a radical improve- 
ment in the conditions of the work- 
ing people in town and country. 

The attitude of the state towards 
the problems of labor, social prob- 
lems and the organizations of the 
working people must be radically 
changed. We insist that this be made 
the starting point on the road to a 
new course in economic policy. 

In international relations Italy can 
find understanding, make new con- 
tacts and, above all, find new possi- 
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bilities for making its voice heard in 
the world, by putting an end to the 
slavish subordination to the big im- 
perialist powers. Neither the Atlan- 
tic policy nor its special form—the 
so-called European policy—can lead 
to this aim which corresponds to the 
aspirations of the vast majority of 
Italians. 

Although the danger of war has 
greatly lessened, no effective relaxa- 
tion of the international tension has 
been achieved which would contrib- 
ute to a reduction of armaments, rid 
the peoples of the fear of another 
terrible conflict, restore the indepen- 
dence of all countries and pave the 
way for an era of mutual understand- 
ing and co-operation among the dif- 
ferent countries irrespective of their 
political and social systems. This aim 
has not yet been achieved. But sub- 
stantial successes have been achieved, 
resulting in the growth of influence 
and prestige of the great world peace 
movement. And most important of 
all is the fact that the realization is 
maturing that relaxation of the inter- 
national tension is not only necessary 
but possible and attainable. 

He who really wants a lessening 
of the international tension cannot 
but accept the principle, advocated 
and upheld by the Communists, of 
peaceful co-existence and co-opera- 
tion among the peoples living under 
different economic and political sys- 
tems. 

He who wants a lessening of the 
international tension must condemn 
such actions as the building of war 
bases on foreign territories and the 
direct and even armed interference 
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in the internal life of free and inde. 
pendent states, the favorite method 
of the foreign policy of the United 
States of America. 

He who wants a lessening of the 
international tension must reject 
those alliances which, by the vey 
way they arise, are alliances for pre. 
paring war. 

In an aggressive bloc such as the 
“European Defense Community’ 
Italy would have the role of a Cin. 
derella, a servant who would simply 
obey the orders of others. Italy would 
supply the manpower for the arm 
under the command of American in 
structors and German officers. | 
would see its territory, as has already 
happened with its ports, occupied by 
foreign troops; together with the los 
of all prospects for peaceful develop 
ment it would lose forever its inde 
pendence and national freedom. 

We insist on a new course in for. 
eign policy, the content of which 
must be a persistent and concrete 
struggle for lessening the internation. 
al tension for establishing lasting 
peace among all the nations. 







The present Government of Italy 
which proclaimed itself a provisior 
al Government, has now completely 
assumed the character of a one-party 
Christian Democratic government, 
seeking the support of the Mona 
chists. It has not changed either the 









economic and social policy of the pre 
vious governments or their foreigt 
policy and has restricted itself mer¢ 
ly to replacing the blatant Atlante 
policy of De Gasperi with a shame 
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faced Atlantic policy, since its fatal 
character for Italy has become too 












obvious. 
de The big industrialists remain deaf 
rejet to all social demands and are ag- 
very Sressive_in relation to the working 
. people. The reactionary clerical forces 
have not discarded their aims. At the 
as they moment they are trying to preserve 
unity’) 2 State of affairs in which they would 
2 Cin able actually to rule the country 
simph without openly taking upon them- 
wail selves_responsibility for their rule. 
aan * the same time they are plotting 
-an int TVense for their defeat in the previ- 
rs, ky US election. mi 
ready. WE Must be vigilant and ready to 
ied by ustrate every reactionary attempt 
he laf © impose a new electoral system 
evehp based on nominating only one can- 
; inde didate for each electoral district. In 
“ this way we defend not only our po- 
in fog sitions but likewise democracy and, 
which i2 essence, the positions of the small 
aan parties—the Social Democrats, Re- 
aid publicans and Liberals. As things are 
lasting ** Present it is not only useful but 
*§ essential that there should be inter- 
mediate forces rallying around them- 
selves elements from the small and 
. Ital middle bourgeoisie and those work- 
vision 28 people who do not follow the 
leer ain Parties of the Right and Left. 
e-patt Hence, we must combat any elec- 
al toral system which aims at destroy- 
Mona 28 these intermediate forces for the 
ser the) Purpose of bringing about a direct 
conflict between the clerical and re- 
actionary forces, on the one hand, 









and the advanced forces of democra- 
cy rallied around the Left Parties, on 
the other. 

In order to avert these dangers we 
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must achieve substantial success in 
the struggle already launched by us 
for a new course in Italian policy in 
all its aspects. This struggle must be 
unfolded in Parliament, but chiefly 
we should appeal to public opinion, 
to the country. 

The criticism and denunciation of 
the former Italian governments must 
be regarded as a positive factor testi- 
fying to the heightened social con- 
sciousness, to the searching for a new 
way. Hence, the frustration that is 
manifest in all parties: in the Social 
Democratic Party, in the Liberal and 
Christian Democratic parties, among 
the Monarchists and _neo-fascists. 
Everywhere this discontent is linked 
with the demand for a new economic 
and political course. 

At present two irrefutable facts 
can be noted clearly in the branches 
of the Christian Democratic Party 
and in its trade unions: profound 
discontent with the general situation 
in the country as well as with Gov- 
ernment policy, and the striving of 
the workers in factories and in some 
branches of industry for united ac- 
tion with the General Confederation 
of Labor in the fight against the 
selfishness of the employers. Among 
Catholic working people too there is 
growing awareness of the need for a 
turn, for a change in the political 
course. 

And wherever tendencies or groups 
acting in this direction make their 
appearance we must take a positive 
stand in relation to them, and while 
not saying that we must seek closer 
relations with them since this is often 
impossible for a number of reasons, 
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we must pay close attention to their 
activity and help them to achieve 
complete understanding of the situ- 
ation within the heterogeneous bloc 
represented by the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. 

We call on the leaders of the So- 
cial Democratic Party and on all who 
want to contribute to the renovation 
of Italian policy and who have no 
intention of behaving like the ostrich 
which hides its head and closes its 
eyes to reality. If they want to see a 
new road opened to positive political 
and government activity in accord- 
ance with the new course, then they 
must first of all throw overboard the 
pre-conceived anti-Communism of 
the Right-wing Social Democratic 
leaders as well as the biased anti- 
Communism of the Clericals. It is 
necessary to open the road to politi- 
cal and creative activity by the pow- 
erful forces of the workers and the 
working people rallied around the 
Left parties—the Socialist and Com- 
munist Parties—and led by the united 
trade unions. 

The basic tasks of our work at the 
moment become clear from what has 
already been said. Today, as was the 
case during the election campaign, 
we demand a government of peace 
for Italy, a government which would 
carry out a policy aimed at eas- 
ing the international tension, which 
would put an end to the policy of 
cold war in relation to the working 
people, which would respect the 
Constitution and state law and wage 
resolute struggle against poverty and 
economic decline, for better condi- 
tions for the vast majority of Italian 
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citizens and which would ensure 4a 
upsurge in the entire national life, 
Let us work and fight to win the 
majority of the Italian population 
and, above all, the majority of the 
working people in order to reach this 
goal. oe a 

For Italian Communists the search 
for ways and means of ensuring unity 
of the working people and of all the 
democratic forces is second nature. 
But here, too, there are shortcomings 
and mistakes which must be dis 
closed and eliminated. As yet there 
are sections of the working people 
and organizations whom hitherto 
we have either ignored or in relation 
to whom no action has been taken 
for establishing unity. 

In order to develop united action 
it is necessary first and foremost to 
define the most vital problem, to find 
arguments which would enable us to 
convince the masses of the need for 
united action in the interests of all. 
But joint discussion alone is not 
enough to achieve this. We are for a 
joint discussion with all and in this 
respect we have done a great deal. 
But discussion does not yet mean 
unity. Unity is built in the course of 
activity, in the course of work, in 
concrete struggle for definite aims. 
Therein lies the essence of the policy 
of unity. 

In order to have a correct political 
orientation and to improve practical 
work it is necessary constantly to 
raise our ideological level, study pro 
foundly the works of the classics of 
Marxism-Leninism—the great people 
who laid the foundations of our 
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movement and who led it. The situ- 
ation in this sphere is, perhaps, more 
unsatisfactory than in the others. 

At present we have in our Party a 
large number of Communists. This 
is tremendous capital. But this entire 
mass of Party members must be made 
active and brought into action 
through effective organization; we 
must place before them correct po- 
litical tasks and keep them in con- 
stant contact with the masses of the 
working population. 

This is the sphere of purely organ- 
izational activity, and here we have 
big achievements to our credit. We 
must, however, turn our attention to 
the gaps, to the shortcomings and 
numerous weaknesses still observed 
in this sphere of our activity and we 
must be mindful above all that or- 
ganization is not created for the sake 
of organization, that it cannot be an 
aim in itself. We must always re- 
member that a Party organization, 
which restricts itself merely to timely 
exchange of membership cards, to 
collecting dues or other funds for the 
Party but does this work in isolation 
frem political activity and from the 
actual movement of the masses, can- 
not be a good organization. Organi- 
zation serves for correctly carrying 
out the policy of the Party in keeping 
with the demands of the moment, by 
means of the most expedient and ef- 
fective methods. 

Our organizations and our press 
are now engaged in a campaign for 
a still wider utilization in the Party 
of the method of collective leader- 
ship, for ensuring better collective 
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work by the leading bodies of the 


Party. This campaign is an integral 
part of the general measures taken 
by the Party to impart political sharp- 
ness to all its activity, to make it 
more resilient and operative by way 
of improving the work of its lead- 
ing bodies and by developing the 
method of criticism and self-criticism. 

In evaluating our strength and 
weaknesses some bourgeois news- 
papers say that the reason for our 
weakness is alleged contradictions in 
our policy, that we simultaneously 
defend the interests and the demands 
of the most varied sections of the 
population, that we are in a position 
to defend the factory and office work- 
er, the peasant and laborer, the in- 
telligentsia, youth and women and, 
at the same time, uphold the inter- 
ests of Italy as a national unit. No, 
this is not the reason for contradic- 
tions and weaknesses. On the con- 
trary, therein lies the genuine source 
of our strength. 

We are the working class which, 
in the course of its advance, not only 
defends, upholds and ensures its own 
interests but, in so doing, upholds 
the interests of all those sections of 
the population which have a positive 
function in society. It is precisely this 
that lies at bedrock of our strength. 
This determines the direction of all 
the work which we must and will 
carry out striving to ensure that the 
political and economic life of our 
country be directed, in a new way, 
in conformity with the interests, as- 
pirations and requirements of the 
entire nation. 













By Mary Norris 


The year’s end was ushered out 
with much fanfare in government 
reports and the press about the un- 
precedentedly high levels of econom- 
ic activity attained in 1953. New 
peaks were triumphantly recorded 
in total output of goods and services, 
in aggregate personal income, expen- 
diture, and saving, in new invest- 
ment, government spending, and, of 
course, in profits. 

But amid the welter of reports, 
analyses, and predictions, one central 
fact stands out, namely: since the 
spring of 1953 a general economic 
decline has taken place. 

Widespread debate has developed 
with regard to the significance of 
this decline. The Administration and 
Big Business spokesmen are trying 
to minimize the downturn, terming 
it a mild “adjustment,” or at worst, 
a “controlled recession” which will 
not be permitted to get out of hand. 
Democratic Party leaders, under pres- 
sure of labor and popular forces, have 
begun to address themselves to the 
“fear” of a more serious depression. 
Unions and some farm organizations, 
reflecting the growing anxiety of the 
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majority of the American people, 
have begun to project elements of an 
anti-depression program. 

It is, therefore, essential for us to 
consider the character of the decline 
to date, together with the future out- 
look; to evaluate the policies pro- 
jected by both monopoly capital and 
by labor; and to outline the steps 
which should be taken by the work- 
ing class and its allies, and the farm- 
ing masses. 


I. NATURE OF THE 1953 
DECLINE 


The most significant feature of the 
1953 downturn was the decline in 
industrial production. The Federal 
Reserve Board index, embracing both 
manufacturing and mining, fell from 
its March high of 243 to 228 in No 
vember 1953, or a drop of 6%. The 
downward trend continued after the 
seasonal decline of the third quarter, 
lasting into the fall period which or- 
dinarily shows an increase. 

The most pronounced decline took 
place in durable goods. Steel produc- 
tion, bellwether of heavy industry, 
had fallen to 80% of capacity by 
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December, compared to the year’s 
high of 101.8% in March, and the 
1952 peak of roughly 106%. This 
was accompanied by a 14.3% drop in 
actual output from March to Decem- 
ber 1953. Motor vehicle production 
likewise declined in the latter months 
of 1953." 

Meanwhile, inventories reached 
record heights, and appeared to be 
undergoing only a slow reduction in 
the fall and winter months, while 
new orders were falling, and the 
backlog of unfilled orders also de- 
clined. 

Falling production resulted in 
growing unemployment in a whole 
series of industries. Most recently hit 
have been workers in steel, auto, and 
farm equipment, who have joined 
the ranks of those in industries af- 
fected earlier, such as textile, mining, 
lumber, maritime, furniture and ap- 
pliances. By the end of the year, the 
oficial unemployment total given by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
was 1,850,000. This, however, sharp- 
ly understates the real level of un- 
employment which the C.1.O. placed 
at around 3,250,000. The discrepancy 
arises largely from the arbitrary as- 
sumption by the government that 
unusually large numbers of workers 
are currently leaving the labor force, 
notably housewives, older workers, 
and young people. The real fact, of 





1These figures are from the old F.R.B. in- 
dex of industrial production. The new, revised 
series (first published in December) gives May, 
1953 as the peak month with an index of 137, 
and shows a decline to 130 in November. This is 
a drop of 5.1%. The new index adopts 1947-49 
as the base period, in which average production 
equalled 100. The old index used 1935-39 as 
the base period. 
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course, is that these groupings are 
finding it increasingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to get jobs. Thus, their 
retirement from the labor force is 
hardly voluntary. 

Simultaneously there has been a 
reduction in hours of work. Average 
hours per week in manufacturing 
dropped to 39.6 in September, rose 
to 40.3 in October, and declined again 
to 39.9 for November, the lowest 
point for this month since 1949. 

Behind the decline in industrial 
production are several related ele- 
ments, constituting what the Nation- 
al Conference of the Communist 
Party described as “factors making 
for economic crisis ... maturing... 
within the war economy.” These 
crisis elements were summarized in 
the main report to the National Con- 
ference, during the Summer of 1953.” 
Since then, they have become more 
acute and affected a much broader 
sector of the economy. 

First is the impact of the continu- 
ing farm crisis. There was a drop of 
16% in net farm income for 1953, 
due to falling farm prices, rising 
costs, and curtailed markets. The 
parity ratio, which measures the rela- 
tion between prices farmers receive 
and those they pay, declined from an 
average of 101% in 1952, to 92 in 
August, 1953, and remained at rough- 
ly this level to the end of the year. 
This is the lowest point in twelve 
years. Moreover, the total farm sur- 
plus had mounted to about six bil- 
lion dollars worth of agricultural 





2 Andrew Stevens, New Opportunites in the 
Fight for Peace and Democracy, pp. 61-62. 











commodities by December. 

The result of the farm crisis has 
been a reduction in farmers’ expendi- 
tures, both for capital investment and 
for consumer goods. Outlays for con- 
struction and repair of farm homes 
and buildings dropped by approxi- 
mately 9% in 1953, while investment 
in trucks, tractors, autos, and farm 
machinery was expected to run 10% 
below 1952.° 

Next, relative over-production de- 
veloped in a number of consumer- 
goods industries, including home 
furnishings and appliances, clothing, 
and automobiles. This is reflected not 
only in accumulated inventories, but 
also in a probable lower level of re- 
tail sales for the last part of 1953, 
compared to 1952. 

This trend has been accentuated 
by mounting unemployment and re- 
cent cuts in overtime wages, through 
which many workers were keeping 
up their payments on cars, television 
sets, and other appliances. The mar- 
ket for such items has largely been 
maintained through record expansion 
of consumer credit, which reached an 
all time high of over $28 billion in 
1953. However, the limit has about 
been reached. 

A significant report by the Amer- 
ican Bill Collectors’ Association, 
largest organization of its type in the 
United States, revealed that in No- 
vember 1953, compared to one year 
earlier, the number of accounts re- 
ceived for collection had risen 13.3%, 
while repossession of appliances and 





P+ ae News and World Report, November 6, 
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automobiles was up 75.8%. The three 
main reasons given for the increase 
were illness, unemployment, and loss 
of overtime.* 

Furthermore, the post-war decline 
in commercial exports, which was 
temporarily halted in 1950-52, has 
been resumed. Commercial exports 
were off by over one billion dollars, 
compared to 1952, declining from 
$13,188,000, 000 in 1952 to $12,200,000, 
ooo in 1953. (Military shipments, 
however, rose in 1953 and brought 
total exports to a slightly higher fig- 
ure than the previous year). Accord- 
ing to figures for the first half of 1953, 
farm expan were the hardest hit, 
falling 30%» while other exports 
dropped 9%. The sharpest declines, 
respectively, took place in coal, iron 
and steel, petroleum products, chem- 
icals, automotive (mainly trucks) 
and textiles. 

The policy of increased concentra- 
tion of war contracts in the hands 
of the largest corporations also con- 
tributed to the decline in production 
in certain industries. While the total 
rate of arms spending appears to 
have been reduced only slightly, if 
at all, since the Korean truce, Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson’s favoritism 
to the most powerful monopolies has 
resulted in cutting production and 
employment sharply among firms 
not on the favored list. The results 
are especially vivid in the auto im 
dustry, where small producers are 
fighting for their lives, and where 
even one of the big three, Chrysler, 





4 New York Times, among | 12, 1993. 
5 New York Times, January 4 1954 
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was hit by the awarding of all tank 
production to General Motors. 
Meanwhile, relative over-produc- 
tion developed internationally in 
many basic raw materials, including 
cotton, wool, natural rubber, and 
non-ferrous metals. Originally, pro- 
duction and prices soared under the 
simulus of U.S. government stock- 

















rom § piling, which has now been virtually 
000, € completed. At present, U.S. policy is 
ents, § actually having an opposite effect, as 
ught § release of some stockpiled materials 
fig- § is used to force world prices down 
ord- § even further. Moreover, U.S. corpo- 
1953, | tations in certain industries, such as 
hit, } lead and zinc, are importing metals 
sorts § from their foreign branches at a low- 
ines, § er price, but higher rate of profit, 
iron § than that obtaining in their domestic 
nem- § holdings. This further aggravates the 
cks) § decline in production and employ- 
ment within the United States. 
ntra- Finally, there are indications of a 
ands § decline in private capital investment 
con- — towards the end of 1953. Total busi- 
ction —f Ness investment in new plant and 
total § equipment reached a high point of 
s to — $278 billion for the year, but there 
y, if — appears to have been a decline in the 
ecree & tate of investment during the final 
itism § Quarter of the year. One very sensi- 
shas — tive indicator, the machine tool in- 
and § dustry, experienced a marked down- 
irms | turn in production from June to 
sults — December. 
> in- Contrasting with the decline in 
are } production and employment was the 
shere § "se in profits. Corporate profits for 
ysler, § 1953 are expected to reach $45 billion 
before taxes, which is an all time 








high, and $20.3 billion after taxes, 
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which would be the third highest to 
date (being surpassed only by 1948 
and 1950 profits). A survey of 356 
manufacturing companies, covering 
the first nine months of 1953, showed 
that 71% realized larger profits than 
the previous year. Some increases 
were spectacular, such as the 87% 
gain shown by the eleven largest steel 
corporations.” 

The main burden of the 1953 de- 
cline has thus fallen upon the vast 
majority of the American people. 
Workers have experienced growing 
unemployment and reduced pay en- 
velopes; working farmers, a further 
drop in farm income; small business, 
a rising rate of business failures; 
while all three groups are faced with 
the heaviest tax load and highest 
cost of living in history. (The B.L.S. 
consumer price index reached an all 
time peak of 115.4 for both October 
and November, dropping only a 
fraction to 115 in December). 

What general conclusions must be 
drawn from the foregoing with re- 
gard to the nature of the 1953 de- 
cline? 

(1) The crisis elements outlined 
by the National Conference of the 
Party have become more acute and 
widespread, resulting in a general 
economic downturn during the last 
half of the year, which was reflected 
especially in falling industrial pro- 
duction and mounting unemploy- 
ment. 

(2) The decline has taken place 
within the framework of the arms 
economy which, while it stimulated 


6 New York Times, December 13, 1953. 
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the temporary boom of 1950-53, si- 
multaneously deepened the basic fac- 
tors making for crisis. This experi- 
ence again demonstrates that resort 
to war expenditures cannot eliminate 
the cyclical development of capitalist 
production, although it may delay 
and distort it. 

(3) The present downturn repre- 
sents the approach of economic cri- 
sis, inevitable under capitalism, but 
does not yet constitute the outbreak 
of the acute crisis phase of the cycle. 


II. THE OUTLOOK FOR THE 
NEXT PERIOD 


In considering the economic out- 
look, we should remember that Marx- 
ist economic analysis should not be 
confused with business forecasts by 
professional prognosticators. More- 
over, we must guard against the 
tendency, sometimes apparent in Left 
circles, to approach the problem of 
cyclical crisis in a mechanical way. 
This results in translating the recog- 
nition of basic forces leading to cri- 
sis into a rather inflexible prediction 
of the actual onset of the crisis, which 
fails to take sufficiently into account 
those economic and political develop- 
ments which might alter the exact 
sequence of events. 

What Marxist analysis can and 
should provide is an understanding 
of the decisive forces determining 
the direction of economic develop- 
ment, allowing also for those factors 
which may temporarily retard or de- 
flect this course. Only on the basis 
of such an appraisal is it possible to 
work out correct policies and tactics. 
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launching of the Korean war brought 
a new boom. 

The main elements in the fresh 
upturn were: (1) Sharply stepped up 
military spending which rose from 
an annual level of $18.5 billion in 
1950 to $51.5 billion in 1953.” (2) A 
marked increase in U.S. government 
foreign aid, both economic and mili- 
tary (included in the above figure) 
which led to an increase in exports. 
(3) The impetus given capital in- 
vestment as a result of government 
financing of new plant and equip- 
ment (including direct subsidies, 
loans, and the accelerated tax write- 
off program). Rapid tax amortization 
alone covered some $28 billion worth 
of capital outlays, or almost 30% of 
all new business investment from 
1950 to 1953. (4) Unprecedented ex- 
pansion of consumer credit, follow- 
ing the lifting of controls in the 
spring of 1952, an action aimed at 
counteracting the obvious weakening 
of the consumer market. In that one 
year, consumer credit rose 16% to its 
highest point up to then, or a total 
of $24 billion. 

The cumulative effect of these 
measures was seen in the rise of in- 
dustrial production from the low of 
161 in July, 1949 to the peak of 243 
in March, 1953. But, despite the 
enormous increase in productive ca- 
pacity during this period, the volume 
of production never did reach the 
peak of World War II, when it 





8 Labor Research Association, Economic Notes, 
September and November, 1953. Military spend- 
ing in this instance includes direct expenditures 
for army, navy, and air force, as well as foreign 
aid, atomic energy, merchant marine, defense pro- 
duction, and civilian defense. 





stood at 247.” And in the spring of 
1953, the downward movement be- 
gan. 

Is the present decline the prelude 
to acute crisis and serious depression? 
Or is a comparatively early, renewed 
upturn like those of 1946 and 1950 
probable? The answer, of course, 
lies in the realm of both economics 
and politics. As matters now stand, 
the following main considerations 
should be taken into account: 

First, an increase in military ex- 
penditures comparable to that which 
took place during the Korean war 
is not in prospect, unless U.S. im- 
perialism manages to launch another 
shooting war. The present govern- 
ment policy calls for levelling off di- 
rect military spending in the neigh- 
borhood of $40 to $42 billion annu- 
ally, compared to the present rate of 
roughly $45 billion. This would in- 
clude only army, navy, and air 
force.*° Even if this were reversed, 
and a substantial increase undertaken 
of, say, 25% or about $10 billion an- 
nually, this would be in no way com- 
parable to the 1950-53 increase which 
represented almost a tripling of mil- 
itary spending. 

The “foreign aid” program is also 
scheduled for curtailment, with an- 
ticipated cuts of two to three billion 
dollars a year. Apparently the Ad- 
ministration hopes to counter the 
continued decline in commercial ex- 





9 These figures are from the old F.R.B. index. 
According to the new index, industrial production 
for May, 1953, did rise above the World War 


Il peak by five points. The World War II high 
was 132; the peak for 1953 (in May) was 137. 
10U.S. News 
13, 1953, 
Secretary 


World Report, November 
Interview with Charles E. Wilson, 
of Defense. 
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ports by other means, primarily by 
encouraging increased private invest. 
ment abroad, through special tax 
concessions, government underwrit 
ing of loans, and the like. Substantial 
post-war increases have already taken 
place in U.S. private investment 
abroad, which has been running at 
an annual net rate of about one bil- 
lion dollars, from 1947 to 1952 
Whether this can be increased still 
further is problematical, since mo 
nopoly capital views a marked in- 
crease as dependent largely on the 
development of a “more favorable 
climate” for investment in other 
countries. The rising national libera- 
tion movement of the colonial and 
semi-colonial peoples, and the grow- 
ing resistance to U.S. domination in 
the more advanced capitalist nations 
will certainly hamper the ability of 
the Administration to realize this 
goal. At present, the most “attrac- 
tive” fields for investment are Can- 
ada and Latin America, where, taken 
together, nearly 70% of all direct 
U.S. private foreign investment is 
concentrated, and where considerable 
expansion is still taking place. 

In the export field, the United 
States is encountering sharpening 
competition from other capitalist 
countries, notably Great Britain, 
Germany, and Japan. The one meas 
ure which could change the foreign 
trade picture drastically is removal 
of the embargo on East-West trade, 
but to bring this about will require 
much more pressure on the govert- 
ment. 

The status of the consumer mat- 
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ket is likewise more precarious to- 
day than in 1949. Government and 
business analyses stress that consumer 
income in 1953 reached $285 billion, 
the highest level in history. They 
also speak about the vast personal 
savings which have accumulated. 
Their figures, however, disregard the 
fundamental class structure of the 
consuming and saving “public.” The 
fact is that over half of all U.S. fam- 
ilies have an income below the $4000 
minimum budget established by the 
BL.S. Furthermore, 10,800,000 fami- 
lies, or 20% of all families in the 
United States, have no liquid assets, 
while 50% have only one billion dol- 
ars, i.¢., an average of less than $38 
per family. The next 30% own $16 
billion in liquid assets, or an average 
of $100 apiece. This scarcely consti- 
tutes a reserve of mass purchasing 
power. On the other extreme, two- 
thirds of the $98 billion total in 
liquid assets are held by 10% of all 
families.”* 


Under these circumstances, it is 
clear that the mass consumer market 
has, in recent years, been sustained 
primarily by the unprecedented ex- 
pansion of consumer credit, which 
has about reached its limit. Certainly 
no comparable new increase can be 
expected. 


What about the outlook for capital 
investment in plant and new equip- 
ment? This is one of the most im- 
portant keys to the future since it 


“Ht Based on summary of F.R.B. annual survey 
of consumer finances, appearing in Economic 
Notes, November, 1953. Liquid assets include 
US. government bonds, checking and savings ac- 
counts, etc. 
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largely determines the timing of cap- 
italist cyclical development. In gen- 
eral, the period required for the re- 
production of fixed capital constitutes 
the material basis for the business 
cycle.” The period of upturn and 
boom corresponds to an expansion of 
such investment; the completion of 
this process, reflected in a falling rate 
of investment in fixed capital, marks 
the beginning of the downturn. 

Thus, the expansion of fixed capi- 
tal (plant and equipment) was a 
major element in the 1950-53 boom, 
as well as in 1947-48. Indeed, the un- 
precedented rate of capital invest- 
ment during the post World War II 
years was perhaps the most impor- 
tant result of the arms economy, 
which has been concentrated in the 
production of new plant and equip- 
ment rather than in an output of 
arms as such. For the past four years, 
investment in new plant and equip- 
ment has totalled $100 billion, the 
peak being reached in 1953. 

There are indications that a de- 
cline in real capital investment may 
be in prospect. Studies made by gov- 
ernment and private agencies gener- 
ally conclude that a small drop will 
occur in 1954. They point out 
that the capital expansion programs 
planned prior to or at the outset of 
the Korean war are now completed; 
that applications for tax amortization 
certificates have fallen sharply; that 
the end of stockpiling is in sight; 
and that both orders and production 
have been declining in the machine 
tool and industrial machinery indus- 


12 See Marx, Capital, Volume Il, p. 211. 
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tries. It should be noted, however, 
that similar predictions for a drop in 
capital investment for 1953 failed to 
materialize, at least during the first 
three quarters. 

The Administration has indicated 
that it hopes to offset any decline in 
private capital investment largely 
through new tax concessions, includ- 
ing termination of the excess profits 
tax, reduction of the corporate prof- 
its tax, and permanent application of 
the rapid tax writeoff to all types of 
industry (not just war production). 
It also proposes to turn over to Big 
Business much of the remaining pub- 
licly owned national resources (pow- 
er, land, etc.) as a further “induce- 
ment” to private investment. In the 
event all this is insufficient, large 
scale government loans are under 
consideration. 

Of course, if the monopolies can 
secure additional investment virtu- 
ally free through such devices, they 
may raise their sights for capital ex- 
pansion in 1954. But, in the last 
analysis, even outright gifts of ex- 
panded productive capacity come up 
against the crucial problem of the 
market. 

What general conclusions as to the 
outlook emerge from the foregoing? 

(1) Repetition of the type of meas- 
ures taken prior to the Korean war 
cannot serve to prevent the maturing 
crisis from breaking. Stimulation of 
a new boom would require far more 
drastic “injections” than those of 
1949 and early 1950. It will be virtu- 
ally impossible for monopoly capital 
to bring this about, short of another 
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war. The deteriorating economic sit- 
uation thus increases the war danger, 
with the most open and adventurist 
pro-war elements of monopoly capi- 
tal in particular pressing the drive 
toward war all along the line. 

(2) It would be incorrect, how- 
ever, to conclude that Big Business 
and its government have no reserves 
with which to maneuver short of a 
shooting war. The growing obstacles 
to war, both international and do 
mestic, compel monopoly capital to 
consider alternative economic meas- 
ures, such as those indicated above. 
These are directed toward limiting 
the downturn to a “controlled reces- 
sion” which would benefit the mo 
nopolies at the expense of the people, 
making special use of increasing un- 
employment to beat down wages and 
living standards. These reserves may 
influence the tempo of approach to 
the crisis, may result in temporary 
pauses in the downward trend, may 
affect the specific features of the cri- 
sis, but they cannot ultimately pre- 
vent the onset of the crisis. More- 
over, they will also result in placing 
the full burdens of the crisis on the 
shoulders of the people. 

(3) The struggles of the working 
class and its allies can influence the 
course of economic events in a direc 
tion more favorable to the interests 
of the masses. Specifically, effective 
struggle for peace and for a peact- 
time economic program—with major 
emphasis on the large scale resump- 
tion of East-West trade—could delay 
the actual onset of the crisis, cushion 
its effects on the masses, and influ 
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ence its depth, duration, and charac- 
teristics in ways that will help pro- 
tect the majority of the people. We 
will deal with this question more 
fully in an ensuing article. 

(4) The present economic situa- 
tion also underlies the stepped up 
drive toward fascism, spearheaded 
by McCarthyism, through which mo- 
nopoly capital seeks to forestall or 
defeat the mounting economic strug- 
gles of labor and its allies. On the 
other hand, these struggles will un- 
doubtedly grow in coming months 
and will become a key front in as- 
sailing the whole policy of monopoly 
capital today. 


Ill. CHANGES IN THE 
ECONOMY SINCE 1929 


So far, we have considered primar- 
ily the more immediate economic 
outlook. But it is important to take 
into account also certain long-term 
aspects of economic development in 
the United States which directly af- 
fect the course of the maturing 
crisis. 

Numerous comparisons have been 
made between the present situation 
and that preceding the 1929 crash. 
Indeed, there has been, in Left cir- 
cles, a tendency to think of the onset 
of cyclical crisis in the United States 
largely in terms of 1929-32. 

There are important differences, 
however, between present economic- 
political conditions and those exist- 
ing prior to 1929. An understanding 
of these specific features is essential 
in determining the concrete course of 
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cyclical development today and in 
working out correct tactics and po- 
icy for the working-class movement. 

Fundamental is the deepening of 
the general crisis of capitalism since 
1929, especially during and after 
World War Il, when it has entered 
a new stage. The economic conse- 
quences have included: formation of 
two parallel world markets, the capi- 
talist and the socialist, as the result 
of the creation of a new group of 
democratic, socialist states; the fur- 
ther narrowing of the capitalist world 
market and sphere of capitalist ex- 
ploitation; the emergence of the 
United States in a much strength- 
ened position compared to other im- 
perialist powers; the drive of U.S. 
imperialism for world economic 
domination and subsequent sharpen- 
ing of inter-imperialist rivalries; and 
the intensification of the drive for 
maximum profits, above all by the 
United States, in an effort to compen- 
sate for the narrowing of the market 
at home and abroad. 

These developments have made 
impossible any period of relative, 
partial stabilization of capitalism 
comparable to that of the twenties. 
This fact is reflected in the post- 
war economic history of the United 
States, which has in eight years ex- 
perienced three economic declines, 
alternating with boom periods of no 
more than two to three years dura- 
tion. 

Within this framework, specific 
changes in the economy of the 
United States requiring further study 
include: 
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A. THE ARMS ECONOMY 


Since 1940, the domestic economic 
scene has been dominated by the 
development of a large scale arms 
economy which reached its peak 
during World War II, and to a les- 
ser degree, during the Korean war. 
Continuation of the arms economy 
(short of outright war) will have at 
least three important consequences 
upon the character of the maturing 
crisis: 

(1) It distorts the shape of the 
crisis, causing it to develop much 
more unevenly. Military expendi- 
tures stimulate war industries at the 
expense of other sectors of the econ- 
omy. They place a certain floor un- 
der production and employment in 
some industries and in general tend 
to increase the favored position of 
heavy industry. Thus, any decline 
tends to occur more sharply in 
peace-time and consumer-goods in- 
dustries, as well as in agriculture. 
Moreover, the unevenness of decline 
is also apparent within individual 
industries which produce both arm- 
aments and peace-time commodities 
(for example, the auto industry). 
This is further intensified by the 
dominance of the largest monopo- 
lies which secure most of the war 
orders and utilize the whole war pro- 
gram to strengthen their control over 
the economy. 

Of course, all crises have developed 
unevenly, as was the case in 1929- 
32. But the point is that the arms 
economy accentuates this tendency 
and therefore increases the basic dis- 
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proportion between different lines 
of production, especially between 
Department I and Department II 


(production of the means of produc. | 


tion and production of consumer 
goods). This is reflected in a cer. 
tain spottiness in the growth of un- 
employment, both as between indi- 
vidual industries and in different 
companies or areas in the same in- 
dustry. 

(2) It tends to delay the onset of 
the acute crisis phase of the cycle. 


Military contracts hold up the level | 


of production and employment to a 
degree, while the level of strength 
of the armed forces also reduces the 
total number of unemployed. For 
example, the figures for unemploy- 
ment in the United States do not 
take into account the three and a 
half million presently in the armed 
forces compared to the quarter mil- 
lion during the 1920’s and early 
1930's. 

Over a long period, however, the 
impoverishment of the masses is in- 
creased by the arms economy and the 
contradiction between the mass con- 
sumer market and productive ca 
pacity thereby accentuated. This can 
only result in deepening the crisis. 

(3) The crisis is likely to develop 
under continued inflationary condi- 
tions. The effect of the arms econ- 
omy is to hold prices (for manv- 
factured and processed goods espe- 
cially) at a relatively high level. This 
is the result of continued war pro 
duction, growth in monopoly domi- 
nation of the economy, and the 
enormous size of the national debt 
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which exerts an inflationary effect 
through the monetary and credit sys- 
tem. Recurring deficits in the fed- 
eral budget will tend to aggravate 
these trends. 

Thus, while prices may stabilize 
or decline somewhat, there will be a 
tendency for this to occur even more 
slowly than in 1929, when monopoly 
dominated prices especially took a 
long time to fall, lagging far behind 
the decline in wages. 

The net effect of the arms econ- 
omy therefore tends to be two-fold: 
(a) It slows up the initial onset of 
the acute crisis phase, distorts it, and 
causes it to develop in a more un- 
even fashion with certain temporary 
hitches and interruptions; (b) It 
intensifies the nature of the crisis by 
deepening the contradiction between 
productive capacity and the market, 
as well as by accentuating the anarchy 
of production through increasing 
the disproportion between various 
lines of industry. 


B. SOCALLED “AUTOMATIC 
STABILIZERS” 


These include a variety of reform 
measures developed in the New- 
Deal era, among which were social 
security and unemployment insur- 
ance; minimum wage and maximum 
hour legislation; farm price sup- 


| ports; an claborate system of govern- 


ment credit, including farm and 
housing credit agencies; government 
guarantees of bank deposits and 
many types of business loans; pub- 
ic works programs; government 
regulation of “speculative excesses” 
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through agencies like the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; manip- 
ulation of monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy through the Federal Reserve 
Board, and so forth. 

It is claimed that these measures 
will serve as a sort of automatic 
antidote to the development of any 
serious depression, thus making a 
repetition of 1929 impossible. What, 
in reality, is their role? 

(1) Even under favorable condi- 
tions, such “built in” safeguards can- 
not do what is claimed for them; 
they cannot actually prevent a crisis. 
Most of these measures existed in 
Europe and Great Britain for some 
time prior to the crisis of 1929-32, 
yet they did not avert the depression 
there. Moreover, in our own coun- 
try, even during the height of the 
New Deal, these provisions did not 
bring full recovery. Only the launch- 
ing of the arms program, in 1939 
and 1940, brought an end to the 
chronic mass unemployment and 
prolonged depression of the thirties. 

That the effect of such government 
measures is vastly overrated by many 
economists is tacitly admitted in the 
more forthright house organs of Big 
Business. For example, a recent issue 
of U.S. News and World Report 
(Nov. 13, 1953) spoke frankly of the 
limited scope and effects of unem- 
ployment insurance in a period of 
sharp economic decline. The article 
pointed out that aside from the mil- 
lions of workers not covered, those 
who are eligible for unemployment 
insurance would on the average re- 
ceive $23.30 per week for 22 weeks. 
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This is roughly one third of average 
factory wages, compared to the origi- 
nal idea that payments should be at 
least one half of normal earnings. 
It could not even remotely approach 
the minimum living expenses of a 
worker’s family today; and it cer- 
tainly does not effectively underwrite 
the mass consumer market. 

(2) The more liberal of these 
measures have been increasingly 
subordinated to or eliminated by 
the arms economy. This process be- 
gan as far back as World War II, 
gathered momentum under the Tru- 
man Administration, and is taking 
place still more rapidly under the 
Eisenhower regime. Today only 4 
per cent of the total federal budget 
is allocated to welfare items, with 8 
per cent more allotted for “all others” 
exclusive of war expenditures and in- 
terest. 

The programs being retained are 
primarily those which are of the 
most direct benefit to Big Business, 
and which are most readily tied to 
the arms program (such as govern- 
ment subsidies, guarantees of business 
loans, etc.). The others are either 
being scrapped outright (low cost 
housing, price and rent controls) or 
are under sharp attack (farm price 
supports, social security). 

(3) To the extent that welfare 
measures can be retained and ex- 
panded, they can, of course, cushion 
the effect of the crisis upon the 
masses of the people, and if on a 
really large scale, could delay the 
crisis. Furthermore, they do not 
have the negative effects that arms 
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expenditures produce: they do not 
tend to undermine the mass con- 
sumer market and they do not have 
the tendency to distort the economy 
further, which is inherent in war pro- 
duction. Moreover, such measures 
offer a key point of departure for 
mass struggle, through which labor 
and its allies can influence the course 
of economic events. We will deal 
with this point more fully later on. 


C. THE GROWTH OF STATE 
MONOPOLY CAPITALISM 


Prior to 1929, state monopoly capi- 
talism had developed on only a rela- 
tively limited scale in the United 
States (with the exception of the 
first World War). As the 1929 cri- 
sis deepened, however, the financial 
and economic resources of the state 
were utilized by Big Business to 
save the capitalist system. Govern- 
ment credit and fiscal powers espe- 
cially were called into play to bail 
out the banks, railroads, insurance 
companies, and other bulwarks of 
monopoly capital. Later, with the 
war economy, many other forms of 
state monopoly capital flourished, 
including large scale government in- 
dustrial investment (in plants, loans, 
subsidies, tax concessions) as well 
as various economic controls.” 

Politically, this has meant the in- 
creased subjugation of the state to 
the most powerful monopolies, 





13 For a summary of the development of state 
monopoly capitalism during the New Deal, se 
William Z. Foster, Outline Political History of 
the Americas, pp. 421-423. For some of its maia 
features today see James Allen, Atomic I mpersal- 
ism. 
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process revealed with particular clar- 
ity under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and associated primarily with 
the growth of the arms economy. In 
the economic sphere, this develop- 
ment has enabled the largest corpor- 
ate groupings to utilize the state on 
a vast scale so as to enhance their 
domination of the economy as a 
whole, and facilitate the extraction 
of the highest possible profits from 
the majority of the people. 

The consequences as they affect the 
cyclical development of U.S. capital- 
ism are complex, and can only be 
suggested here. 

It is true that state monopoly 
capitalism provides certain resources 
with which Big Business can maneu- 
ver to delay the onset of the most 
acute phase of crisis, and through 
which they also load the cost of a 
developing crisis on the shoulders 
of the people (government invest- 
ment, profitable contracts, generous 
loans and tax concessions, etc.) But 
these very measures, and the methods 
used to finance them result in ag- 
gravating the contradictions leading 
to crisis. The consumer market, in 
particular, is further undermined by 
the enormous tax load and inflation- 
ary consequences of the rising na- 
tional debt which are associated with 
the growth of state monopoly capi- 
talism. 

Moreover, while state monopoly 
capitalism appears to introduce ele- 
ments of greater “organization” and 
“planning” into the caiptalist system, 
it automatically intensifies the basic 
anarchy of production as a whole. 
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It accentuates the antagonisms be- 
tween monopoly and non-monopoly 
sectors of the economy, leading to 
sharp conflicts over various state 
economic policies which in general 
strengthen the position of Big Busi- 
ness at the expense of other strata. 
Moreover, it extends the arena of 
struggle among the most powerful 
monopolists themselves, who enter 
into sharp rivalry for control of 
enormously profitable state enter- 
prises and agencies, such as the atom- 
ic energy industry. 

The growth of state monopoly 
capital thus results in a much closer 
interrelation between economic and 
political events, which under condi- 
tions of economic crisis will have pro- 
found consequences. 

For example, unlike 1929, the ad- 
vent today of acute economic crisis 
could lead to a government fiscal 
crisis of unprecedented character 
with attendant political results. In 
1929-32, the corporate banking and 
financial system collapsed. It was 
rescued by the credit and fiscal pow- 
ers of the federal government. To- 
day, however, such government “re- 
serves” are already heavily com- 
mitted. The state is deeply involved 
in the actual economic structure of 
monopoly capitalism. This is illus- 
trated by the following figures, 
which reveal something of the quan- 
titative scope of this relation: 


In 1929, the national debt accounted 
for only 8.6 per cent of all indebted- 
ness (public and private); in 1952, it 
represented 40.5 per cent of all debt. 
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In 1929, government purchases of 
goods and services constituted only 9 
per cent of the gross national product; 
in 1952, they comprised 22 per cent. 

In 1929, taxes took 13 per cent of the 
national income; in 1952, they consumed 
32 per cent. 

In 1929, the national debt was equiva- 
lent to 18.7 per cent of the total national 
income; in 1953, it equalled 87.6 per 
cent. 


Under such circumstances, the 
enormous national debt and high tax 
load create a situation in which a 
sharp economic crisis can threaten 
the fiscal stability of the federal gov- 
ernment itself. A steep economic 
decline, let alone acute crisis, pre- 
sumably calls for an expansion of 
government expenditures (in the 
view of both present and past Ad- 
ministrations). Yet such expansion 
would be attempted at the same time 
that income and therefore, taxes, 
With the national debt at its present 
the government with the alternative 
of further inflationary measures, such 
as still larger deficits in the budget, 
which would further enlarge the na- 
tional debt (now at $275 billion). 
With the nation debt at its present 
level, and with private debt at an 
all time high, further inflationary 
measures in time of crisis would 
seriously undermine the entire finan- 
cial and credit structure, and could 
lead to its virtual collapse. 

But such an event would not be 
merely a repetition of the 1929-33 
financial crisis, when the govern- 
ment was able to step in and reor- 
ganize the banking and financial 


system. It would mean the state's 
own finances and credit would be 
thrown into crisis, which in tum 
would deepen the economic crisis 
as well as having far-reaching po 
litical results. 


D. CHANGES IN FOREIGN 
TRADE AND INVESTMENT 


This question requires special 
study and can be touched on here 
only as it most directly affects the 
maturing crisis. The character of 
U.S. foreign trade and investment 
today is shaped by two main ele. 
ments in the international scene: 
(a) The deepening of the general 
crisis, and especially the formation | 
of two parallel world markets, and 
(b) The economic and military 
strength with which U.S. imperial- 
ism emerged from World War Il 
in comparison with the other impe- 
rialist powers. The consequences of 
these developments have been as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Although U.S. imperialism has 
utilized its dominant position to se- 
cure a much larger share of world 
trade and investment in recent years, 
it is unable to experience any sus- 
tained period of relative stabiliz 
tion of the world capitalist market 
such as existed during the 1920's. 

Since the war, the United States 
has replaced Great Britain as the 
world’s largest trading empire and 
biggest foreign investor. But this | 
has occurred too late in history for ; 
American imperialism to achieve the | 
kind of undisputed world economic 
domination which the British em 
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pire enjoyed at its height during the 
igth century. “ The United States 
assumed a leading position when the 
sphere of world capitalist exploita- 
tion had been sharply reduced, both 
by the withdrawal of great new sec- 
tions of the world from the capital- 
ist system, and by continued impov- 
erishment of the mass market in both 
the colonial and the more advanced 
capitalist countries. 

This narrowing of the world capi- 
talist market is reflected in the grow- 
ing gap between world trade and 
industrial production. World in- 
dustrial production in 1951 was more 
than double the 1929 levels, while 
world trade for that year had only 
managed to regain the same volume 
as for 1929. Moreover, post-war in- 
ternational trade “represented by no 
means the same natural flow of trade 
the world knew prior to the great 
depression of the Nineteen Thirties.” 
Figures for specific lines of produc- 
tion underscore this point. In 1929, 
30% of all primary products (food- 
stuffs, minerals, wool, cotton, and 
other raw materials) entered into in- 
ternational trade, while in 1951, the 
figure had fallen to 26%. In 1929, 
26% of all manufacturing produc- 
tion entered international trade and 
in 1951, only 16%." 

Thus the problem of the world 





14In 1930, of the total private foreign invest- 
ment of the four major world imperialist powers 
(the United States, Great Britain, Germany and 
France), the U.S. share was 38.6%; in 1949 it 
had risen to 57.5%. The British share fell from 
43.1% to 36.3%. Perlo, American Imperialism, 
Pp. 27. The same change has taken place in for- 
eign trade. 

15 Report of Secretariat of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and World Trade, New York 
Times, July 14, 1953. 
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capitalist market is far more acute 
than it was prior to 1929 and repre- 
sents one of the most important ele- 
ments of the maturing crisis. It is 
this which lies behind the decline 
in U.S. commercial exports, and 
which in general tends to prevent 
U.S. monopoly capital from reaping 
the full harvest it anticipated from 
its dominant position. Of course, 
American imperialists nevertheless 
do secure enormous profits from in- 
ternational trade and investment, 
which Perlo estimates at around $7.5 
billion annually. But the extraction 
of such profits and their reinvest- 
ment as capital only tends to deepen 
still further the gulf between pro- 
ductive capacity and the world capi- 
talist market. 

(2) The policies adopted by US. 
imperialism to overcome the limita- 
tions of the narrowed and unstable 
world capitalist market have in prac- 
tice led to the opposite result. 

As a major means of meeting this 
problem, U.S. monopoly has utilized 
government agencies to finance a 
large part of all exports and foreign 
investment in the post-war period 
This, in fact, represents one of the 
most important aspects of state mo- 
nopoly capitalism. 

About 30% of all U.S. exports 
since the war have been financed 
by the government. It is estimated 
moreover, that 10% of all interna- 
tional trade during this period has 
been subsidized by the United 
States government, not including 
military shipments.” 

A similar situation exists in for- 
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eign investments. In 1939, less than 
1% of all U.S. foreign investment 
was government owned. By 1949, 
41.4% of the total foreign investment 
of the U.S. represented U.S. govern- 
ment holdings.” Such government 
investment (including both loans 
and grants) is concentrated in those 


parts of the world which U.S. impe- 
rialism deems the least “reliable” for 
private investment, but which are 
vital from an overall strategic stand- 
point. These include western Eu- 
rope, and the colonial and semi-colo- 
nial countries of Asia. Private invest- 
ment, on the other hand, has centered 
in the Western Hemisphere, where 
the economic and political “climate 
for investment” has appeared more 
secure. 

But these very measures have con- 
tributed to undermining the world 
capitalist market. The forced mili- 
tarization of the economies of those 
countries receiving U.S. “aid,” the 
subordination of their national eco- 
nomic interests to those of American 
monopolists, the dumping of USS. 
surpluses in the guise of economic 
assistance, and the further impover- 
ishment of their peoples in order to 
swell the profits of U.S. Big Busi- 
ness, are all factors which reduce 
and disorganize international trade. 
Because of such policies, the export 
trade of these nations is restricted 
and undermined, and they are 
forced therefore to cut their imports, 
especially from the United States. 
Their difficulties are further aggra- 





16 As note 15. 
17 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1951. 
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vated by the U.S. dictated embargo 
on trade with the Soviet Union, 
China, and the People’s Democra 
cies of Eastern Europe. Small won- 
der there is growing resistance 
abroad to the foreign trade policies 
of this country, including an increas- 
ing refusal to abide by the East-West 
embargo. 

Within the United States, the net 
effect of these measures has been to 


guarantee a high level of profits for | 


the largest corporations engaged in 


foreign investment and trade, while | 


smaller producers, especially the farm- 
ers and certain less favored industrial 
concerns, suffer from the decline in 
export markets. This accounts for 
mounting pressure within the United 
States to eliminate or at least modify 
the embargo on the democratic, so 
cialist market.” This market, after 
all, is far broader than that offered 
by the Soviet Union alone during 
the thirties, when Soviet orders kept 
open many USS. plants that otherwise 
would have had to shut down. It 
offers the one avenue to a more 
stable expansion of world trade, and 
therefore constitutes a most impor- 
tant means of delaying the onset and 
cushioning the effects of economic 
crisis on the masses of the people. 


E. STATUS OF THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT AND ITS ALLIES 


Of great significance is the advance 
in the level of organization and con- 
sciousness on the part of labor and 
its allies. In 1929, the working class 





18 See, for example, an article summing 
reactions of U.S. exporters in the New York 
Times, December 14, 1953. 
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was relatively unorganized. Negro 
white unity had not been built, either 
within the working class, or between 
labor and the Negro people as a 
whole. There was no close relation- 
ship between the unions and the 
mass unemployment movement, and 
very little contact between labor and 
the militant farm struggles. 

Over the intervening years, how- 
} ever, a considerable change has 
} taken place. Today the working class 
} is much more highly organized. By 
and large, workers in basic industry 
have built unions and the principle 
of industrial unionism has been es- 
tablished. Over a million and a half 
Negro workers are union members, 
and an alliance between labor and the 
Negro people’s movement has de- 
veloped which can exert a profound 
influence in the economic and politi- 
cal life of the country. The labor 
movement is also giving direct at- 
tention to the problem of unemploy- 
ment, and is beginning to support 
the growing struggles of the work- 
ing farmers. 

Moreover, the working class and its 
allies have gained much experience 
in fighting for government economic 
aid. The majority of our people 
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will not accept the policies that pre- 
vailed under Hoover. They accept 
the concept that government can 
and should take measures to protect 
the economic security of the people. 
While this means they embrace 
many Keynesian illusions as to the 
nature of the state and the capital- 
ist system, it also impels them to 
demand measures of a far more ad- 
vanced type than in 1929, when even 
unemployment insurance was dubbed 
a Communist scheme. Such was the 
case in the recent U.A.W. confer- 
ence as well as the fall cattlemen’s 
caravan to Washington. 

This advance in organization and 
consciousness places labor and_ its 
allies in a far better position to re- 
sist the policies of monopoly capi- 
tal, and to fight for a program that 
can delay the maturing crisis, as well 
as to protect the masses from its 
worst effects. 


* . * 


(Another article, to appear next 
month, will evaluate the current 
economic policy of monopoly capi- 
tal, the economic programs being 
developed by the labor movement, 
and the tasks of the Communists.) 











On the Law of Maximum Profits, ||| 


By Catherine Welland 


(The first half of this article appeared in our last issue.) 


Since monopoly capital requires a 
rate of profit far above the average, 
the question arises: does this contra- 
dict Marx’ analysis of the falling 
tendency of the average rate of 
profit? 

We must first of all bear in mind 
that Marx analyzed the declining 
rate of profit as a historical tendency, 
offset even then to some degree by 
counteracting elements. It will be 
recalled that the basic factor causing 
the average rate of profit to decline 
is the rising organic composition of 
capital. That is, the growing propor- 
tion of capital invested in machinery, 
equipment, plant, and raw materials, 
as compared to that part utilized for 
the purchase of labor power. 

This appears as a curious contra- 
diction at first, since we know that 
the individual capitalist, constantly 
seeking a way to reduce the unit cost 
of his commodities while maintain- 
ing the market price, seeks to reduce 
the amount of labor required for 
the production of each commodity, 
through the introduction of new ma- 
chinery and methods. Under com- 
petitive conditions, the individual 
capitalist reaps a temporary advan- 


tage from this, so long as the inno 
vations are confined to his enterprise. 
But when the new machinery or 
methods become general the advan- 
tage is lost, and the market price 
falls in keeping with the reduced 
unit value of the commodities. Si- 
multaneously, the general adoption 
of the new machinery and equip- 
ment together with the relative re- 
duction in the employment of labor 
power brings with it a rise in the 
organic composition of capital in 
that industry which leads eventually 
to a general lowering of the average 
rate of profit through the process of 
equalization previously described. 
Since this is the general pattern of 
development in most industries (with 
variations from industry to industry, 
of course) Marx pointed out that the 
long range consequence would be a 
decline in the rate of profit.’ 


COUNTERACTING CAUSES 


Even at that time, however, Marx 
pointed out that this course of devel- 
opment was slowed down by “coun- 
teracting causes.” These were six in 





1 For the complete analysis of this tendency and 
gras causes see Marx, Capital, Volume 
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) number and included: 
(1) Increasing the intensity of ex- 
ploitation. This means increasing the 












rate of surplus value (< ) which 
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| would help to compensate for the 
increase in c relative to v and would 
therefore tend to maintain a higher 

Ss 

rate of profit ( . ty): The method 

) is obvious—speedup in all its varia- 
tions. 

} (2) Reduction of wages below 

nNO § value. This involves cutting wages 





TIS. | below the value of labor power, that 
| © § is below the level required to main- 
val § tain the ordinary standard of living 
nice ¥ of the working class, or even in some 
uced | cases below the level required for 
St reproduction of a generation of (rel- 
won F atively) healthy workers. This may 
UIP | be done with reference to part of the 
' F working class for long periods, or 
abor | even for the whole working class 
the | under certain conditions. One ex- 
in ample, is the special exploitation of 
ally Negro workers, whose wages are be- 
rag | low the actual value of labor power 
8 of F for the working class as a whole. 
bed. (3) Cheapening of the elements of 
1 of F constant capital. That is, lowering 
with | the cost of raw materials, equipment, 
ae etc. This is done through such meas- 
Mey ures as securing agricultural prod- 
2 FT ucts and other raw materials (lum- 
ber, minerals, etc.) at lower prices, 
often at prices below their value. 
farx | US: monopoly utilizes this method 
vel | widely today, both within the domes- 





tic economy (farm prices) and inter- 
nationally (driving down the price 
of rubber, tin, copper, etc.). 
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therefore of cheap labor, which may 
be substituted for machines. While 
in general, capitalism has tended to 
displace large numbers of workers 
by machines in many industries, at 
certain periods it is more profitable 
to delay the introduction of machin- 
ery and equipment because of the 
availability of large reserves of un- 
employed. This was often the case 
during the crisis and depression of 
the 1930's. . 

(5) Higher rates of profit in for- 
eign trade. This refers to the sale of 
exports at high prices while securing 
imports at relatively lower prices, 
likewise a common practice of U.S. 
capitalism. Marx also made specific 
mention of the higher rate of profit 
secured on capital invested in colo- 
nial areas, thus foreshadowing the 
“super profits” which Lenin later 
analyzed, but which, as we have 
seen, form only one part of maximum 
profits. 

(6) Exclusion of what Marx called 
“stock capital” from formation of the 
average rate of profit. By this he 
meant capital invested in certain spe- 
cial industries such as _ railroads, 
where the organic composition of 
capital is unusually high and where 
the rate of profit is almost always be- 
low the average rate of profit. This 
still holds true in the United States, 
where a 6% return on “rails” is con- 
sidered customary, compared to 
much higher rates in other industries. 
Marx pointed out that the lower rate 
of profit in such industries is not 
ordinarily considered in estimating 
the average rate of profit for indus- 











try. Were it, the average rate of 
profit would be even lower and 
would decline still more rapidly. We 
might add that modern practice in 
many capitalist countries is to con- 
vert less profitable industries of this 
type into state capitalist monopolies, 
whose costs are then imposed upon 
the mass of taxpayers and the work- 
ers in the industry. 

It is evident that all these “coun- 
teracting causes” continue to operate 
in the era of modern capitalism. In- 
deed they have become far more pro- 
nounced, while new counteracting 
elements inherent in the rise of mo- 
nopoly have also emerged. We have 
touched on the latter previously, in 
connection with monopoly price fix- 
ing, blocking of capital flow from 
one industry to another monopoly 
control of inventions, etc. 

So far as monopoly capital itself is 
concerned, these counteracting causes 
actually become the predominant in- 
fluence, so that the rate of profit for 
Big Business not only remains above 
the average rate of profit, but actu- 
ally rises over long periods. At the 
same time, the declining average rate 
of profit asserts itself forcibly in re- 
lation to the smaller capitalists in 
industry and agriculture, who re- 
ceive at best only the average rate 
and are often driven below it, the 
result being their eventual ruin. That 
which is evaded by Big Business, 
comes home to roost with a ven- 
geance on the remaining, non-mo- 
nopolized sectors of the economy. On 
this general question, extensive re- 
search still needs to be done, but 
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even presently available figures bear } ever 1 
it out, as indicated in previous pas § the caj 
WHAT IS THE SCOPE OF the ¢ 
OPERATION OF THE LAW? § Have 
maxin 
A series of questions have als with § 
been raised dealing with the scope F ent in 
of operation of the law of maximum Ff outset 
profits, such as: When did this law )) operat 
come into force? Does it hold only ) mono 


for the United States today, or does } Mo 
it operate within the capitalist world ' crisis 


as a whole? Can the scope of opera- | Worl 
tion of this law be restricted to any } sector 
degree? the | 

The first two questions can be an- § front 
swered in a general way, based on § narro 
Stalin’s theoretical analysis, as well | probl 
as on existing factual material § due | 
(which, however, requires consider- } War 
able additional investigation). road 

Stalin makes clear that the law of | of ts 
maximum profits is the basic eco f these 
nomic law of monopoly capitalism, tal h 
pointing out that securing of the } inten 


highest rate of profit is “a condition } ing 


for the development of monopoly } base 
capitalism.” This means, in the whic 
judgment of the writer, that the op § cont 


eration of the law is inherent in the Ti 
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Of course, as monopoly became 



















ever more dominant economically in 
the capitalist world, and especially as 
the contradictions of imperialism 
have become sharper, the law of 
maximum profits has made itself felt 
with greater force. What was inher- 
ent in monopoly capitalism from the 
outset, has become more evident and 
operative with the development of 


; monopoly. 


Moreover, the onset of the general 
crisis of capitalism, resulting from 
World War I and the first loss of a 


| sector of the capitalist world through 





| 








the Russian Revolution, has con- 
fronted monopoly capitalism with a 
narrowing field for exploitation. This 
problem has become still more acute 
due to the consequences of World 
War II, with new nations taking the 
road to Socialism, and the formation 
of two parallel world markets. In 
these circumstances, monopoly capi- 
tal has undertaken a drive for more 
intensive exploitation of the remain- 
ing capitalist sectors of the world, 
based on securing maximum profits, 
which in turn further deepens the 
contradictions of the capitalist world. 

This leads, on the one hand, to a 
greatly increased accumulation of 
capital and to enormously expanded 
productive capacity. (In the United 
States, productive capacity has ex- 
panded 70% since the end of World 
War II alone!). On the other hand, 
it results in a further narrowing of 
the market due to the impoverish- 
ment of the masses of the people in 
both the colonies and the imperialist 
countries. It therefore produces a 
sharpening of the basic contradic- 
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tions leading to economic crises. 

Thus, “it was the increasing dom- 
ination of the monopolies and their 
refined methods of exploitation with 
the object of securing maximum 
profit, that brought the growth of 
civilian output in the capitalist 
world to a standstill in the 1930's. 
The crisis of 1929-33 was followed by 
a depression of a special kind and 
this was followed by another eco- 
nomic crisis in 1938.”” 

The way out of the crisis—for 
monopoly capital—was unleashing 
World War II. Although German 
fascism took the lead in developing 
a war economy and in launching ac- 
tual aggression, it was the monopo- 
lists of the United States who 
emerged as the prime beneficiaries. 
For the period of World War II, the 
profits of U.S. corporations totalled 
$107 billion before taxes and $48 bil- 
lion after taxes. With the onset of a 
new post-war economic downturn in 
1949 (which was getting underway 
despite militarization of the econo- 
my under the “cold war”), U.S. mo- 
nopoly capital organized open ag- 
gression in Korea as the best means 
of guaranteeing maximum profits. 
The result: $123 billion in corporate 
profits before taxes and $58 billion 
after taxes. This “achievement” is 
in turn laying the foundation for a 
fresh and even more severe econom- 
ic crisis, as present storm signals 
abundantly indicate. 

Clearly the drive for maximum 
profits is particularly characteristic 





2A. Kashkarov, “The Drive for Maximum 
Monopoly Profits,” New Times, January 7, 1953. 
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of U.S. monopoly capitalism which 
seeks nothing less than world dom- 
ination. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that operation of the law of 
maximum profits is confined to the 
United States. Being the basic eco- 
nomic law of monopoly capitalism, 
it operates throughout the entire 
capitalist world, although unevenly 
and with differing consequences. 
The monopolists of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Japan are also 
motivated by the drive for maximum 
profits, which is leading them into 
ever sharper conflict with U.S. mo- 
nopoly capital and its efforts to sub- 
jugate them. In the colonial and 
semi-colonial countries, the masses 
of the people suffer growing impov- 
erishment at the hands of the mo- 
nopolists—in the first place, those of 
the United States—which is result- 
ing in the rising tide of colonial 
liberation movements. Only the so- 
cialist sector of the world, headed by 
the Soviet Union, has been freed 
from the operation of the law of 
maximum profits because the capi- 
talist system has been eliminated: 
there, the basic economic law of 
Socialism determines the economy’s 
development and leads to constant 
improvement in the well-being of 
the people.’ 

So much by way of general com- 
ment on the scope of the law. The 





3 Definition of the basic law of Socialism: ‘The 
securing of the maximum satisfaction of the 
constantly rising material and cultural require- 
ments of the whole of society through the con- 
tinuous expansion and perfection of socialist pro- 
duction on the basis of higher techniques.” Stalin, 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R., 
p. 33. All subsequent quotations from Stalin 


are from this work. 





















entire question, however, requis The 
further statistical and theoreticd § yided 
work. Figures on the rate of profi object 
over sustained periods are difficult 
to obtain for many capitalist coun § Man 
tries; even in the United States, wher § to kno 
a vast amount of material is available § utilize 
from both government and private) iP" 
sources, much work remains to ky) 
done. What is needed is an accurate soy 
picture of the development of the forcin 
rate of profit, not only for U.S. cor F canno' 
porations as a whole, but especially § nomic 
differentiating between larger and 
smaller concerns, as well as between Th 
those engaged primarily in war pro § conti 
duction as compared with consumer § nopo 
goods industries. We also need much pact | 
more detailed examination of the § some 
means employed for extracting max- strict 
imum profits, and the concrete con- § mitig 
sequences of the operation of the § terve 
law in all spheres of the economy, f its 2 
We have only begun to explore its | taker 
implications which were indicated } valu 
by Stalin in the following words: tion 
wou. 
The importance of the basic economic fF penc 
law of capitalism consists, among other } of fj 
things, in the circumstance that, since and 
it determines all the major phenomem | 4). | 
in the development of the capitalist | g 
mode of production, its booms and ci- | 8 
ses, its victories and defeats, its merits } of t 
and demerits—the whole process of its whe 
contradictory development—it enables | 0g 
us to understand and explain them (p. T 
32). of a 
One related and very important | gle 
question remains: Is it possible to § capi 
restrict the operation of the law of § non 
maximum profits, so long as mo § can 
nopoly capitalism exists? wit 
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The fundamental answer is pro- 
yided in Stalin’s observations on the 
objective nature of economic laws: 


Man may discover these laws, get 


} to know them, and relying upon them, 


utilize them in the interests of society, 
impart a different direction to the de- 
structive action of some of the laws, 
restrict their sphere of action, and allow 
fuller scope to other laws that are 
forcing their way to the front; but he 
cannot destroy them or create new eco- 


nomic laws (pp. 8-9). 


The law of maximum profits will 
continue to operate so long as mo- 
nopoly capitalism exists; but its im- 
pact upon the masses may be limited 
somewhat, its “sphere of action” re- 
stricted to a degree, its consequences 
mitigated, through the conscious in- 
tervention of the working class and 
its allies. This was the approach 
taken by Marx to the law of surplus 
value; the actual level of exploita- 
tion of the workers, he pointed out, 
would always in the last analysis de- 
pend upon the concrete relationship 
of forces between the working class 
and the capitalists. Today, the strug- 
gle must involve not only the work- 
ing class, but also the vast majority 
of the people of the capitalist world 
who have a common stake in resist- 
ing the oppression of monopoly. 

The key to restricting the sphere 
of action of the law is thus the strug- 
gle to curb the power of monopoly 
capital. This requires a specific eco- 
nomic program: but such a program 
can be advanced successfully only 
within the framework of the overall 
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struggle for peace and democracy. 
War is “the ‘business’ best adapted 
to the extraction of the maximum 
profit”; therefore the fight for peace 
and a peace time economy is the 
most important avenue for curbing 
the profits of Big Business and safe- 
guarding the masses from the worst 
forms of monopoly exploitation. 

The drive toward fascism is like- 
wise motivated in large part by the 
desire to sweep aside all bourgeois 
democratic rights which interfere 
with the extraction of maximum 
profits. It aims at crushing the labor 
movement, destroying the people’s 
organizations, and eliminating all 
channels through which resistance 
might be organized to the exploita- 
tion of monopoly. Thus, the strug- 
gle for democracy is also essential to 
the protection of the economic inter- 
ests of the people and to limiting 
somewhat the consequences of the 
law of maximum profits. 

The economic struggle itself must 
be waged on the following fronts: 

(1) To limit the exploitation of 
the working class, with special em- 
phasis on the direct struggle for 
wage demands, against speed-up, and 
for shorter hours. This must be com- 
bined, however, with the economic 
and political struggles for fair em- 
ployment measures, expanded social 
security, price and rent controls, low- 
cost housing, reduction in taxes, ex- 
panded public works and welfare 
programs. Th’s involves developing 
a fight against the entire war econ- 
omy of Wall Street and its billion- 
aire dominated government while re- 
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lating this to the necessity of protect- 
ing workers from the developing 
economic crisis which the war econ- 
omy is intensifying. 

(2) To protect the small and mid- 
dle farmers against the exploitation 
of monopoly capital through meas- 
ures to safeguard farm income, ex- 
pand markets for farm products both 
at home and abroad, and to provide 
low-cost credit and free technical as- 
sistance to small farmers. Special 
measures are required to end dis- 
crimination and oppression faced by 
Negro farmers, who are mainly 
sharecroppers and tenants, including 
a program to enable Negro farmers 
to own the land they cultivate. 

(3) To unmask and oppose those 
measures being taken by the state 
which further expand the control of 
monopoly over the economy, and 
which intensify its exploitation of 
the people, such as the robbery of 
federal oil, land, power, and water 
resources, huge subsidies and tax 
concessions, the entire regressive tax- 
ation policy, the loading of federal 
commissions with Big Business rep- 
resentatives, etc. 

(4) To support the struggles of 
colonial and semi-colonial peoples tor 
independence. These struggles in- 
volve the effort to limit and, as 
quickly as possible, abolish monop- 
oly robbery of the colonial countries. 
The concrete form which this move- 
ment takes in many lands is the 
fight to at least restrict the extraction 
of profit by U.S. imperialism. (Puerto 
Rico, Bolivia, Guatemala, Mexico, 
and British Guiana, for example). 
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(5) To expand foreign trade, and 
especially to put an end to the re 
strictions on trade with the Soviet 
Union, China, and the People’s De. § 
mocracies of Eastern Europe. De. 
velopment of trade with this section 
of the world is in the economic in. 
terests of the working class and the 
great majority of the American peo- 
ple. For monopoly capital, it does 
not prohibit the realization of nor. | 
mal profits of foreign trade; but it 
does involve an ending of the type | 
of unrestricted exploitation which 
they have enjoyed heretofore with 
countries under the heel of imperial. : 


ist domination. 
- * * 








Such a program has nothing in 
common, of course, with the Brow- 
derite thesis that U.S. imperialism 
would adopt a “progressive role,” 
foregoing maximum profits, and vol- 
untarily extending economic im- 
provements to the working class. It 
is based rather on a rejection of such 
abandonment of Marxism, and is 
grounded in the unfolding of the 
broadest united struggle by labor and 
its allies, directed at curbing the 
power of U.S. monopoly capital. 

Nor is such a program Keynesian 
in character. Indeed it is in basic 
conflict with the fundamental con- 
ceptions and aims of Keynesism, 
which is the dominant economic the- 
ory of monopoly capital today. 

At the bottom of Keynesian theory 
and programs is the objective of pre- 
serving the capitalist system, specifi- 
cally through guaranteeing a “satis 
factory” rate of profit as the motive 
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power of the system. The main con- 
cern of Keynes himself was to main- 
tain and constantly expand the in- 
vestment of capital as the key to 
prosperity (which is characteristic of 
U.S. Big-Business policies today, in- 
cluding those of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration). This, according to 
Keynes, could best be done through 
encouraging private investment via 
increased profit rates; government 
investment should be undertaken 
only where private investment lagged. 
Measures to expand mass consump- 
tion he regarded at best as second- 
ary. Profit “expectations” and there- 
fore capital investment would thrive 
most under such measures as rising 
prices (resulting in lowered real 
wages), tax policies and other fiscal 
measures aimed at underwriting 
profits, and, where necessary, gov- 
ernment investment to maintain 
business activity. Such an outlook 
reaches its logical conclusion in adop- 
tion of war economy as the means, 
par excellence, of maintaining prof- 
its and capital accumulation. And 
the fact is that the policies of Key- 
nesians have come to center today 
on the war economy as the instru- 
ment for keeping the system going. 

It is true, of course, that wide sec- 
tions of the labor movement, as well 
as of the farmers, are influenced by 
Keynesian economic theory which 
is, consciously or unconsciously, the 
official economics of the leaders of 
these organizations. Such leading 
circles base themselves on the pres- 
ent day Social-Democratic version of 
Keynesism, which combines support 
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for the arms program with measures 
to maintain mass purchasing power, 
in blithe disregard of the basic con- 
tradiction between these two posi- 
tions. This position also character- 
izes the “guns and butter” policies of 
the Democratic Party leadership. 

The unclarity which exists on this 
question, however, does not preclude 
the formation of a very broad front 
of struggle with both rank-and-file 
workers and important sections of 
trade-union leaders who are prepared 
to fight for those measures which 
would objectively limit the profits of 
monopoly capital and protect the 
economic interests of the masses. 
The conception that government has 
an obligation to protect the welfare 
of the people can be made a starting 
point for struggle against present 
government policies of enriching and 
entrenching Big Business. In the 
course of such a struggle, many union 
leaders and others whose theoretical 
outlook is still Keynesian, will ad- 
vance to a more realistic understand- 
ing of both the capitalist economy 
and the state. 

The crucial point is that only 
through development of the widest 
united action of labor and its allies, 
aimed at curbing the power of mo- 
nopoly capital, can the destructive 
impact of the law of maximum prof- 
its be to some degree limited. Fur- 
ther study of this law in reference to 
the U.S. is therefore of great im- 
portance for guaranteeing ideological 
clarity in the struggles ahead. 


4See, for example, the report of the C.LO. 
Committee on Economic Policy, entitled “Main- 
taining Prosperity.’ 








By Herbert Aptheker 


Big Business Re-Writes American History, ll 


(Parts I and II of this article appeared in the previous two issues.) 


What shall one say of the funda- 
mental argument of the Big Business 
historians: that the monopolists were 
in fact the builders of America’s 
might, that they “performed miracles 
of material accomplishment,” that 
they were “the heroes of our material 
growth”? Have the giant corpora- 
tions become giants as a result of 
their positive role in American his- 
tory? 

Nevins insists that the monopolists 
—for example, Rockefeller—‘“did a 
truly creative work.” The Big-Busi- 
ness men, he argues, “made the most 
of the prodigious natural resources 
of the United States.” True, “the 
growth of the big corporations was 
accompanied by many malpractices,” 
but the point is that one should not 
concentrate on the “malpractices,” 
but rather on the practices, and these 
were “truly creative.”" Moreover, 
even in examining the malpractices, 
Nevins, again speaking of Rockefel- 
ler, says: “It is true that some of his 
methods were open to criticism; but 
then it must be remembered that he 
had to use the weapons and imple- 
ments of his time.” 

In the summary words of a recent 
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textbook, reflecting the rising infu. 
ence of the Big Business school of 
historians: 


The social and cultural shortcomings 
of the captains of industry in the tran. 
sition of the United States to large. 
scale production must not obscure the 
fundamental contributions make by 
their energies to the unique American 
standard of living.* 


The facts are otherwise. The facts 
are that the wealth of the tycoons 
was squeezed out of the hides of the 
American population. This wealth is 
the reward of capitalist exploitation; 
not of creative work. 

The wealth of the American rul- 
ing class stems from the grossly un- 
derpaid and frantically driven Amer- 
ican working and farming masses. 
Especially lucrative has been the 
super-exploitation of the Negro peo 
ple in their millions—a million slaves 
in 1800, four millions in 1860, nine 
million peons and particularly ex 
ploited workers in 1900. And the 
American bourgeoisie battened, too, 
on the toil of the immigrant: from 
1870 to 1900, the generation of the 
appearance of American monopoly 
capitalism, twelve and a half million 
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men and women came to the United 
States from Europe and Asia, bring- 
ing with them little but strong arms 
and keen skills—and high hopes— 
and bestowing these upon the own- 
ers of mines, forests, land, factories, 
and thus immeasurably enriching 
those owners. 

The American tycoons appropri- 
ated the phenomenal resources of our 
country—its minerals, its timber, its 
land, its water power—through graft, 
fraud and the especially benevolent 
legislative practices of their creatures 
—city, state and federal governments. 
Applying to this the labor power 
of the millions, who owned only that 
labor power, these tycoons wrested 
from this labor the greater part of 
their billions. This was profit thrice 
multiplied, but their coffers were 
to be swelled by the special profits 
made from wars—capitalism’s most 
lucrative business—and from invest- 
ments in and expropriations of the 
lands of other peoples, especially in 
Latin America and Asia. 

And whatever social, political and 
economic advances the masses made 
were made only through organized, 
militant struggle against the ruling 
class. When unions were organized, 
when working hours were shortened, 
when pay was raised, when safety 
conditions were improved, in every 
case, everywhere, the advance came 
because of the courage and strength 
of the working people and in spite 
of the fiercest and most brutal oppo- 
sition of the bosses. To abolish sla- 
very, to extend the suffrage, to estab- 
lish public education, to eliminate 
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imprisonment for debt, to obtain un- 
employment insurance, wherever 
gains have been made they have 
come only after the most bitter strug- 
gles against the ruling class, and 
they have been retained, if at all, 
only through constant resistance to 
the machinations of the rich. 

These are the main facts, in bar- 
est outline, as to the wealth of the 
“heroes of material growth.” So 
notorious are these facts that in the 
pre-Big Business era of history writ- 
ing many of them were presented by 
the very same people who now in- 
sist on the Rockefeller view. Usu- 
ally, it is true, even in those days, 
the facts were presented in a very 
partial fashion and as isolated data 
rather than as illuminating evidences 
of the nature of capitalism, espe- 
cially monopoly capitalism. Still, 
some inkling of the truth did come 
through. 

Thus, Allan Nevins himself once 
noted that, after the Civil War, the 
industrialists in accumulating their 
wealth dealt with their workers 
“without more consideration than 
dumb animals received,” while their 
pockets were lined by grants and 
subsidies, by watered stocks and tar- 
iffs. He referred to businessmen 
buying out state legislatures like 
“meat in the market” and gaining 
from them millions of dollars in 
franchises, rights-of-way, construc- 
tion jobs, etc. Specifically of his later 
chief hero, selected by this earlier 
Nevins to sum up the devastating 
character of Big Business’ role, he 
wrote; “In the path which Rocke- 
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feller had left were strewn ruined 
men and abandoned plants; before 
him lay an unquestioned control 
over tremendous sources of wealth.” 


In those days Columbia professors, 


like David S. Muzzey, wrote in 


their textbooks: “In their absorbing 
passion for the accumulation of 


wealth, men were plundering the re- 


sources of the country like burglars 
looting a palace,” and Smith College 
professors, like Harold U. Faulk- 
ner, recorded that from the Spanish- 


American War to the First World 


War, “the colossal economic power 


of America became concentrated in 
the hands of a few capitalists,” that 


this concentration “created a class 
more powerful than the people .. . 
which, often with utter unscrupu- 
lousness and disregard of the public 
welfarefi, played fast and loose with 


the nation’s wealth.” 


Actually, even in the best days, 
bourgeois historians, as one would 
expect, barely scratched the surface 
in even chronicling the doings of 
the plunderbund, let alone examining 
these activities in terms of the ex- 
ploitative character of capitalism. 

To observe the bosses full, clear 
and unmasked, watch them as they 
see the real, the only creative heroes 
threatening to hold back a little 
of the monopolists’ loot, as they see 
the working class stir, ominously. 
Here is William Howard Taft—to 
be Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court and President, surely not an 
obscure examplar— writing to his 


wife, while he, a U.S. Circuit Judge, 
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is in Chicago in 1894. Judge Taft is 
there on official business in connec. 
tion with the Pullman strike. He js 
supposed to be judiciously weighing 
the merits of the workers’ behavior 
in the face of a sweeping anti-strike 









injunction. On July 4 the Judge | 


writes home: “It is the most out 
rageous strike in the history of the 
country and ought to fail miserably.” 
But the workers are stubbom, 
Writes the Judge on July 6: “It will 
be necessary for the military to kill 
some of the mob before the trouble 
can be stayed.” The next day: “The 
situation in Chicago is very alarm. 
ing and distressing and until they 
have much bloodletting, it will not 
be better. . . . Word comes tonight 
that thirty men have been killed by 
the federal troops. Though it is 
bloody business, everybody hopes that 
it is true.” The next day, July § 
—alas! “The Chicago situation is 
not much improved. They have only 
killed six of the mob as yet. This 
is hardly enough to make an impres 
sion.”* 

All this to Mrs. Taft at night. 
During the day the impartial, distia- 
guished jurist sent leaders of the 
strike to jail for six months. Again, 
as the organ of the New England 
textile owners, Fibre and Fabric, 
said during the great textile workers 
organizing drive of 1929-30, “a few 
hundred funerals will have a quiet 
ing influence.”* 

There is the true face, the actual 
morality, of the New Historians 
builders of America. It is a morality 
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which reflects their class role and 
function—that of exploiters, not 
builders. 

What of their plunder? The only 
way to describe the enormity of it 
is to say: They have raped America. 
Old Senator LaFollette told once 
what the lumber barons did to Wis- 
consin and this is but one gang of 
plunderers and one state: 


Wisconsin was one of the finest tim- 
ber states in the United States. .. . 
They swept it off; they organized their 
timber trust; they exploited the people 
of Wisconsin. We got very little bene- 
fit from their “development.” They 
devastated the northern half of the 
State... . These great lumber corpora- 
tions, enriched by the despoliation of 
our natural resources in Wisconsin, be- 
came the dictators of the public policy 
of the State.® 


What is true of one state is true 
of all. From the Federal government, 
its resources (that is, the resources of 
the American people as a whole) 
being greater than the states’, the 
plundering and the appropriating by 
the monopolists has been proportion- 
ately greater. Bounties, subsidies, 
exemptions, tariffs—all legal gravy 
—bestowed upon the rugged indi- 
vidualists by the U.S. government 
certainly total billions upon billions 
of dollars. Public land grants to 
railroad corporations, by the Federal 
government, totalled over 130,000,000 
acres (about the size of France); 
other grants of millions of acres 
went to canal and road-building 
companies. Though these grants 
were supposed to exclude minerals, 
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judicial opinion soon found that 
neither coal nor iron was a min- 
eral! 

This is but a fraction of the plun- 
der. Add the exorbitant rates, the 
rebates, the dummy construction 
companies and their inflated costs, 
the watered stock (capitalization high 
for rate-making and stock-issuing), 
the faked assessments (to avoid 
taxes), and the miserably underpaid 
construction, maintenance and oper- 
ating crews, plus the solid Jim Crow, 
and one begins to understand the de- 
structiveness, the anti-human essence 
of Big Business. 

And all this is but one business. 
Name what other you will—oil, pub- 
lic utilities, coal, auto, steel, textiles, 
lumber—the essential story is the 
same: plunder, waste, destruction: 
individual appropriation and _ social 
exploitation. 

Moreover, this represents normal, 
at-home, “creative” activity. Add to 
this the wealth accruing from pa- 
triotic profit-making during wars 
(corporate profits, as compared with 
the immediately preceding years, 
doubled during the First World 
War; almost tripled during the Sec- 
ond World War; and doubled again 
during the Korean War); and the 
special profits brought by invest- 
ments overseas, due to the super-ex- 
ploitation of colonial and semi-colo- 
nial peoples (typically profits from 
such investments are three to four 
times greater than from domestic 
investments) and the picture of the 
parasitism of Big Business on a world 
scale begins to fill out. 















One who understands the reac- 
tionary essence of Big Business knows 
that the so-called blemishes and ex- 
cesses and malpractices, of which 
even the apologists are ashamed, are, 
in fact, characteristic behavior pat- 
terns. It does not excuse Rockefeller, 
as Mr. Nevins appears to believe, to 
say that “he had to use the weapons 
and implements of his time.” Rath- 
er, this condemns Rockefeller’s class 
and Rockefeller himself. Rockefel- 
ler used, with great success, the weap- 
ons and implements of Ais class, in 
the era of monopoly capitalism, and 
that is why those implements and 
weapons — spying, violence, fraud, 
graft, etc—are of such consequence. 
They are of the essence, of the func- 
tion, the nature, of Big Business and 
not blemishes marring otherwise 
creative labors. 

* * * 

A final point on the Big-Business 
thesis. Mr. Nevins insists, as we 
have seen, that industrialization here 
has been less costly, “far less” costly, 
than in the Soviet Union and this he 
says redounds further to the glory of 
his precious tycoons. 

We reply: 1) Your precious mo- 
nopolists were parasitic, mot crea- 
tive. This country grew to the might 
it now has because of its colossal re- 
sources and size, because of its dis- 
tance from interminable, destructive 
wars and because of the creative la- 
bors of those who produce the good 
and useful and beautiful. 

2) The costs of industrialization 
in the United States, because of the 
exploitation of the monopolists, has 
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been very great, indeed. The Ameri- 
can scholar, Lester Ward, touched 
on some of these costs, back in the 
infancy of imperialism. In 183, 
writing of the malevolence of capi- 
talism, he said: 


The underpaid labor, the prolonged 
and groveling drudgery, the wasted 
strength, the misery and squalor, the 
diseases resulting and the premature 
deaths that would be prevented by a 
just distribution of the products of la 
bor, would in a single year outweigh 
all the so-called crime of a century.’ 


What shall one say now, seventy 
years later, four depressions later, 
four wars later? Ward says nothing 
of the agony of unemployment, of 
the horror of war. He says nothing 
of white supremacy and the cruci- 
fixion of the Negro people, nothing 
of the slaughter of the innocents 
from the “pacification” of the Philip- 
pines to the “police action” in Ko 
rea! 

3) The industrialization of the 
U.S.S.R. has cost much, very much, 
work and much, very much hard 
ship. But it is not the people’s la 
bor that was burdensome, even 
though it was difficult; labor for one- 
self and not the boss and the land- 
lord, such labor may be strenuous 
but it is sweet. The costs in the 


building of an industrialized U.S.S.R. 
were levied by the capitalists of Rus 
sia and the world, not least of the 
United States. It is their boycotts, 
their interventions, their wars, which 
have made the job costly. But with- 
al, the rate of industrialization of 
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the socialist U.S.S.R. has been very 
much more rapid—six times more 
rapid from 1929 through 1951, than 
was that of the United States, most 
powerful of capitalist states, accord- 
ing to the United Nations Statistical 
Yearbook of 1953. This less than a 
decade after much of the Soviet 
Union was devastated by war, while 
the industry of the United States 
grew fat on the same war! 

In fact, Mr. Nevins himself saw 
more clearly, in the past, on this 
question of U.S.S.R. industrializa- 
tion than he does at this moment. 
During the warm days of the Second 
World War, Mr. Nevins delivered 
an address at a dinner given in his 
honor. In the course of it he made 
reference to the Axis foe and saw 
in the rise of fascism the lesson that 
degrading a people may be more 
quickly accomplished than uplifting 
them. Yet, he continued, grand ex- 
amples of uplift do exist. Yes, he 
said, history demonstrates that “rapid 
upward change is possible.” And 
what was the most striking example 
of “rapid upward change” that Mr. 
Nevins then could conjure up? Here 
is the answer, in his own words: 


Lenin and Stalin proved that Russia, 
the most ignorant, ill-organized, and 
impoverished of the great Powers, could 
be largely remade in a generation; 
carrying that teeming amorphous coun- 
try not merely through a political revo- 
lution . . . but through an industrial 
revolution—which it had taken older 
lands a century to accomplish [italics 
in original }.*° 
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Well put, Mr. Nevins. 


* * * 


Marxism-Leninism teaches that 
capitalism, as compared with chattel 
slavery and feudalism, was progres- 
sive because it led to a great forward 
movement of productive forces, and 
because it created its antagonist and 
successor, the working class, whose 
own emancipation brings about the 
emancipation of all humanity. 

But even in capitalism’s progressive 
stage—prior to monopoly, prior to 
imperialism, when decaying capital- 
ism personifies “reaction all along the 
line’—the seeds of decay are pres- 
ent. Even in capitalism’s progressive 
stage, when the nature of the system 
leads it to “create more massive and 
more colossal productive forces than 
have all preceding generations to- 
gether”—as Marx and Engels wrote 
in the Communist Manifesto—capi- 
talism remains an exploitative sys- 
tem, a system in which the minute 
ruling class, possessing the means of 
production, enriches itself from the 
only real source of social creativity 
—human labor. 

This is why Marx and Engels, 
while demonstrating the relatively 
progressive character of capitalism 
in its pre-monopoly stage—declaring 
in the Manifesto that “the bourgeoi- 
sie, historically, has played a most 
revolutionary part”—state in the same 
work that “for exploitation, veiled 
by religious and political illusions, 
it [the bourgeoisie] has substituted 
naked, shameless, direct, brutal ex- 
ploitation.” 
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There is, of course, no more pas- 
sionate excoriation of capitalism than 
that in Marx’s Capital, published in 
1867. Studying capitalism’s “idyllic 
methods of primary accumulation,” 
its “system of ruthless terrorism”— 
the theft of common lands, the spoli- 
ation of church property, the stealing 
of State domains, the rape of colo- 
nial lands, the African slave trade 
—Marx concludes, in the classic 
phrase: “. . . capital comes into the 
world soiled with mire from top to 
toe, and oozing blood from every 
pore.” 

And with capitalism in the saddle, 
Marx writes, in Capital, that the bour- 
geoisie loses “the last vestige of 
shame and conscience,” and “every- 
where” its order “constitutes a sys- 
tem of plunder.” Of the capitalist’s 
relation to the worker, Marx says, 
“. . . the creature sucking his blood 
will not loose its hold—[then quot- 
ing Engels]—'‘so long as there is a 
muscle, nerve, a drop of blood to be 
exploited.’ ” 

America’s foremost Marxist, Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, writes of capitalism 
with equal passion: “Capitalism,” he 
says, in his Outline Political History 
of the Americas, “socially irrespon- 
sible, is essentially a gangster system 
of society” (p. 107). 

With historical accuracy, he de- 
scribes the bourgeoisie when on the 
make, in the days of Mark Twain’s 
Gilded Age: “The capitalists were 
like ravenous wolves, seizing and 
taking for their own the vast bulk 
of the country and its splendid re- 
sources. . . . By the same token, the 
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big capitalists considered the mass of 
workers and farmers to be God-given 
slaves, to be exploited to the las 
limit.” They were, he says “the most 







notorious aggregation of crooks, § atic 
money-grabbers, land speculators, 9 pecs 





invention-stealers, and political brib- 
ers in the history of world capital. 
ism” (pp. 232-33). 

As for imperialists in general, and 
American imperialists in particular 
—and they rule today, and it is they 
whom the Big-Business historians 
serve—of them Lenin wrote, in Aug- 
ust, 1918, in his famous Letter to T 
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American Workers: this 

The American billionaires . . . have re 
plundered hundreds of billions of dol- = 
lars. And every dollar is stained with den 
filth: filthy secret pacts. ... Every dollar § 
is stained with the filth of “profitable” nob 
military deliveries enriching the rich § SUP 
and despoiling the poor. ... And every — gua 
dollar is stained with blood—of that | stre 


sea of blood which was shed by the the 
ten millions killed and twenty millions jp 
maimed in the great, noble, liberating 
and holy war... . 


This is what Marxism-Leninism 
teaches, and this is the truth, con- I 
cerning Mr. Nevins’ “heroes of ma : 
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The Big-Business historians are at- | the 
tempting to re-write the history of | we 
our country at a time when Big Busi- F ple 
ness, trying to overcome the grow- | Cl 
ing crisis in all its policies, endeav- } wr 
ors to “take away” from the people | oli 
their remaining rights and safe- — wh 
guards, national resources and enter- 
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prises. The function of the Big- 
Business historian is to help in this 
ravishment. 

The job of rehabilitating the repu- 
tation and moral status of Big Busi- 
ness by wiping out the popular anti- 
monopoly tradition is a necessary 
ideological step in this undertaking. 
It goes hand in hand with what 
Stalin described, in his speech at the 
XIX Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, as the in- 
creased subordination of the state to 
monopoly capitalism. 

The historians are trying to do 
this in two ways: 1) They seek to 
transform the monopolists from what 
they have been and are—an anti- 
democratic, parasitic class of exploit- 
ers, looters and warmakers—into a 
noble band of rough-and-ready, but 
supremely efficient, builders and 
guardians of our country’s economic 
strength. 2) They seek to show that 
the militant anti-monopoly tradition 
in American history was fatuous, 
anti-historic and really reactionary. 
They would make of this anti-mo- 
nopely tradition a tremendous mis- 
take, an obstacle to progress. 

In terms of today’s scene, the effort 
is to tear away from the people the 
still vital traditions of the New Deal. 
Such an assault seeks to justify the 
theft of all the social security and 
welfare gains made through the peo- 
ple’s struggles during the New Deal. 
Clearly also, such robbery means the 
turning over to the “creative” monop- 
olists, the New Deal’s T.V.A., the 
whole Atomic Energy industrial de- 
velopment, the off-shore oil resources, 
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and everything else not yet com- 
pletely theirs. 


During the New Deal the masses 
in every phase of their great strug- 
gles for unionization, for jobs, for 
Negro rights, for democratic ad- 
vance, for peace, faced the opposi- 
tion of the monopolists. And they 
felt their own strength, its irresistible 
nature as they became organized and 
conscious of their aims. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in his 
historic state paper of April, 1938, 
“Recommendations to the Congress 
to Curb the Monopolies and the 
Concentration of Economic Power” 
was giving expression to this grow- 
ing understanding of the American 
people: 


. .. the liberty of a democracy is not 
safe if the people tolerate the growth 
of private power to a point where it 
becomes stronger than their democratic 
state itself. That, in its essence, is 
fascism. . . . 


And President Roosevelt, though 
committed, of course, basically to 
the system of capitalism, went on 
to say: “Among us today a concen- 
tration of power without equal in 
history is growing.” He said, “our 
liberties are in danger,” and he 
pointed to its source: “That danger 
comes from that concentrated pri- 
vate power which is struggling so 
hard to master our democratic gov- 
ernment.” 

The Big-Business historians seek 
above everything else to destroy this 
New Deal tradition and undermine 
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the strength it still retains among 
the masses. This is why they not 
only glorify the tycoons, but also be- 
little the masses. This is why Nevins, 
for example, repeatedly refers to “the 
thoughtless masses,” or some similar 
expression of the same idea: the 
masses as stupid, apathetic, ineffec- 
tive, sheep-like.” This slanderous 
representation of the masses is as false 
as is the glamorous transformation 
of the monopolists. 

“I know nothing more rare,” wrote 
Walt Whitman, in Democratic Vis- 
tas, “than a fit scientific estimate and 
reverent appreciation of the People 
—of their measureless wealth of la- 
tent power and capacity.” The for- 
ward-looking and democratic features 
of American history are due to the 
harnessing of that power, the ex- 
pression of that capacity on the part 
of the masses—“the unnamed, un- 
known rank and file,” in Whitman’s 
words. Advances have come only 
because the masses fought for them 
—this is a fundamental lesson of the 
history of our country, and never 
was this central truth demonstrated 
more clearly than in the days of the 
New Deal. 


* * * 


But despite great efforts the Big- 
Business historians cannot give their 
masters a guarantee that they will 
succeed. 

The fact is that, coincident with 
the fight-back against McCarthyism 
and reaction that is so evident every- 
where today in American life, there 
is a developing resistance among his- 


torians to the Nevins-Hacker Big. 
Business travesty on American his 
tory. This resistance appears not 
only from independent historians~ 
like Harvey O’Connor, Matthew 
Josephson and Leo Huberman—who 
have always had to function outside 
the academic field, but also from 
professional historians in the aca 
demic world. Outstanding in this 
connection have been the recent 
statements by two leading professors 
of American history—Howard K. 
Beale of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Henry Steele Commager of 
Columbia University. In calling a- 
tention to these contributions, we 
are pointing only to some of the 
evidences of the fresh breeze, which 
accumulate on every hand,* destined 
to help clear the air of the Big 
Business idolatry. 

Professor Beale, reading a paper 
on “The Professional Historian: His 
Theory and Practice” at a dinner of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical As 
sociation, made a generally positive 
contribution to the whole struggle 
against reaction. His call was for 
old-fashioned honesty and decency 
and scholarship, and above all, he 


pleaded: “We must unitedly resist j 


those who would try to dictate what 


we teach and what we write.” He 


attacked, by name, the witch-hunters, 





° me Fy mye examples, from the world of 
be mentioned three recent volume 
=a published by small concen: Gsant 
mess: Threat to Democracy by T. K. Quinn (Er 
9 Press, N. Y., 1953); Momopoly and 
ial Control by Henry A. Wells (Public Af 
fairs Press, Washington, 1952); and Business Be 
Damned by Elijah Jordan (Schuman, N. Y. 
1952). The first two are New Dealish; the third 
2.3 repetition of the arguments of Thorsti 
ien. 
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McCarthy and McCarran, and, in 
the field of historical inquiry, called 
for a more sympathetic approach to 
the battles of the working class and 
a conscious struggle against white 
supremacist thinking and behavior 
which, he very correctly stated, filled 
the American historians’ guild. And 
he explicitly rejected, by name, Pro- 
fessor Nevins’ recent eulogies of 
Big Business.” 

Professor Commager’s article, 
“Guilt—and Innocence—By Associa- 
tion,” appearing in the New York 
Times Magazine (Nov. 8, 1953), is 
an historic document. Its writing and 
its publication, are signal marks of 
the mounting resistance to McCar- 
thyism. Its democratic spirit is in 
direct conflict with the Nevins line 
of the ennoblement of Big Business, 
although not yet an explicit recogni- 
tion that it is Big Business which 
threatens democracy. That one of 
the leading figures among American 
academic historians should at this 
time come forward so forcefully in 
the cause of democracy is a harbin- 
ger of the rejection of Big-Business 
history writing so certain to accom- 
pany the American people’s rejec- 
tion of Big-Business rule in_ its 
striving and forward movement to- 
ward independent political action. 


* * * 


Our country’s greatness comes 
from the work of the masses who 
made the land fruitful and the ma- 


chines produce. What it has been 
is as nothing compared with what 
it will be when these masses really 
own and govern their country. 

We close, as we opened, with the 
words of the New England carpenter 
and trade-union leader of another 
century, Seth Luther: 


And although wealth, and prejudice, 
and slander and abuse, are all brought 
to bear on us, we have one consolation 
—We are the majority. . . . Our cause 
is the cause of truth—of justice and 
humanity. Jt must prevail. Let us be 
determined no longer to be deceived 
by the cry of those who produce noth- 
ing and who enjoy all. 
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